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l Prevent and Remove Dan- 
gerous Obstructions 





In accordance with a resolution 
passed at the last convention of 
The Air Line Pilots Association, a 
survey was recently made of dan- 
gerous vertical radio towers and 
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loss of one 
eye. 
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Some are likely to say: What’s 


departments Mppy about it? Let us turn a page 
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presents the Mis of late. What is the Asso- reau of Air Commerce. Locations 
Aetna Cas- ation doing about it? The As- and descriptions of these obstruc- 
apany, Cen- MMwciation is taking action in every tions were given in the November 
pany, Hart- Mase in which it has been author- issue of The AIR LINE PILOT 
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ualty Com-Memed and his Local Executive Raply Ressived from Jnsshe 


In answer to the pilots’ com- 
munication, the following letter 
was received from B. M. Jacobs, 


Council. 
Air Workers Protected Under 
Railway Labor Act 
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1ited States 
y Company. 





ied directly J Last year the Association se- eee Certificate and Inspection 

S. mwred enactment of Title II, amg heetaten 

ase mending the Railway Labor Act ‘ie pond to your let- 
include line pilots and all other Bags gsr hate BR sea dros 

rle sir workers. An article describ- > - 


to hazards to air navigation, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of air- 
ports, and to devices or means for 
eliminating or reducing the ef- 
fect of such hazards. You are as- 
sured of the continuing interest 
and concern of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce in this subject. Note is 
made of the report on the airports 


mg this law appears on this page 
; wlumns three and four. Posted 
m your bulletin boards is the Fed- 
tral Mediation Board form, MB-6, 
entitled “Notice to Employees of 
Air Carriers.”” The letter of trans- 
mittal is quoted below: 
Letter of Transmittal 


May 29, 1936. 
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KENNEDY DESCRIBES RAILWAY 
LABOR ACT 


House Committee How Law Settles Employer- 
Employee Disputes 


Department of Commerce in the 
premises is contained in an amend- 
ment to Section 5 of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, approved June 
19, 1934, which provides: 

“(g) The persons owning 


sample copy of “Notice to Em- 
ployees of Air Carriers Made Sub- 
lect to Provisions of Railway La- 
bor Act, by Title II” (Form MB- 
f standard as to contents, dimen- 
sions of sheet, and size of type), 





As I See It 


By 
RUDULPH JUSTICE WATSON 
(The opinions of the writer are 
his own and not necessarily sub- 
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ger and has Harry L. Hopkins, Works Prog- 
7: «ss Administrator, recently stated 
hat his organization has spent 
870,808,617 of federal funds in 
a mproving airports and airways of 
° he nation with relief labor. 
These expenditures have been 
made in little more than a year 
and in the twelve months ended 


ment to enable the Senator to go 
through the fog of evasions to di- 
rect questions. . . . Fagg’s letter is 
really so much jabberwocky, and 
will do more to injure the Bureau, 
it seems, than would a direct reply 
telling just where and how the 
Bureau was failing. . . . No Bu- 
reau works as well as sincere 
chiefs wish that it would, and those 
chiefs in their sincerity attempt to 
locate the trouble and eliminate it. 


waters of the United States. The 
Bureau has, however, constantly 
sought by indirect measures, main- 
ly of a persuasive nature, to elim- 
inate or at least to mark or light 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 


IN DEFENSE OF THE DEPARTED 


When a pilot goes into blind flying conditions and therein 


While testifying recently before , 
the Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies Committee of the House, Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, made the following descrip- 
tive remarks relative to the Rail- 
way Labor Act which we believe 
our members will find both inter- 
esting and educational, 
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“Under the Railway Labor Act 
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and employees are unable to settle 
disputes concerning rates of pay 
or working conditions for the fu- 
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fundamentally, to one question: 
How can safety in air be more 
nearly achieved, . . . Fagg gave 
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enience is a vital factor in na- 
tonal defense. 


stripes very early in the next ses- 
sion. 
—Courtesy, The Capitol Daily. 








the adjustment board itself or by 
the National Mediation Board. 





—RALPH GREENE, M.D. 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


AIR SAFETY 


By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 

On May 6, 1935, the nation was shocked by press reports of an 
airplane crash near Kirksville, Mo., resulting in the death of five per- 
sons and the serious injury of eight. Among the dead was Senator 
Bronson Cutting of New Mexico. 

Preceding this crash, there had been a long series of deplorable 
accidents and the pilots had been clamoring for proper accident inves- 
tigation and legislative action to insure the air traveller the greatest 
possible degree of safety. When Bronson Cutting, one of the most 
beloved and well thought of members of the upper house of Congress, 
was killed it caused an immediate furor in official Washington, which 
had theretofore been indifferent to the tragically inadequate safety 
control of American air transportation. 

A resolution was passed in the Senate, S. Res. .146, to investigate 
certain airplane accidents and interstate air commerce. This investi- 
gation was conducted by Senator Royal S. Copeland and a great deal 
of valuable testimony and data was gathered. In fact the testimony 
was so extensive and complete that there was no part of the entire air 
safety picture that was not spread on the record. 

he representatives of the Pilots’ Association testified at great 
length; hundreds of questionnaires were sent out to the men who ac- 
tually do the flying, which were conscientiously filled out and returned. 
The answers on these questionnaires left no doubts as to what should 
be done to increase safety on the air lines. 

After many tedious hours of investigating, the Copeland Com- 
mittee completed its voluminous report. This report made numerous 
recommendations but failed to strike at the heart of the trouble by 
not recognizing the fact that Congress has not yet gone far enough 
legislatively to insure the degree of safety in air travel that the public 
has a right to expect. 

To bring this to the fore, let us take a look at the record and see 
what has happened on the air lines since the Copeland investigation. 
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Representatives of the Air Line Pilots Association, testifying be- 
fore the Copeland Committee almost two years ago, made definite and 
emphatic recommendations that immediate legislation should be en- 
acted to transfer the safety control of air transportation from the 
Bureau of Air Commerce to a separate section of the non-political 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which is quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial in its procedure and where proper regulation would be created 
and enforcement insured. The I. C. C.’s long record for safety in 
transportation speaks for itself. 

Such legislation is now before Congress in the form of the 
McCarran-Crosser Air Safety Bills, S. 1760 in the Senate, and H. R. 
7474 in the House. If passed, the American public may look forward 
to a phenomenal improvement in air safety. 

It is common gr eer: that the legislation resulting in the high 
degree of safety on the railroads is due primarily to the efforts of the 
railroad workers. As brought out by Mayor LaGuardia recently when 
testifying in favor of the McCarran-Crosser safety measure, the rail- 
road companies never got excited about safety. He said: 

“The railroad companies never came here (meaning Wash- 
ington) and got excited and urged the immediate establishment of 
a Safety Division. It was practically forced upon them.” 

Judging from the experience gained while sponsoring proper air 
transportation safety legislation during the last session of Congress, 
history is repeating itself. 

Therefore, Mr. Air Worker, it is up to you the same as it was up 























“LITTLE PINK” WRITES TO SANTA CLAUS 





PACIFIC PARADE 





By PILOT A. W. STAINBACK 
Council No. 57—U. A. L. 


Burbank, Calif. 
Mr. S. Claus 
Fahrenheit Street, 

The North Pole. 

Dear Old Fellow: 


From the presumption that you 
will not pass out entirely with the 
shock of hearing again from me 
after all these years, let me go 
on to say that I really started to 
write this letter a month or so 
ago. I got to thinking, though, 
that following such a long lapse 
in our correspondence some sus- 
picious individual might misinter- 
pret my intentions — what with 
Christmas coming on and all, so I 
held off writing until after the hol- 
idays. Then too, you’ll have more 
time for reading letters in the 
coming months than you had in 
those hectic weeks when you had 
so many coming at you, and when 
you were so busy getting the 
sleigh packed and breaking in new 
reindeer to replace the ones the 
late AAA killed off for you. Or 
did Mr. Wallace’s barnyard birth 
control scheme take effect so far 
north? 
Thanks Kris 

My purpose in writing, Kris— 
don’t let this second shock finish 
you off now—is to thank you for 
past favors. Honest, cross-my- 
heart-an’-hope-to-die, that’s all I 
mean to do. Of course if you man- 
age to dig a few tips and ideas 
from between the lines, hints may- 
be, that will be handy for next 
year, why, go right ahead. But 
don’t get the idea that I’m asking 
anything for myself. 

First off, let me go way back 
and thank you for the bicycle that 
you and Aunt Leila fixed up for 
me that time. It’s a funny thing; 
nobody ever mentioned your name 
in connection with that bicycle, 
but I know you must have had 
a hand in its delivery because 
Aunt Lelia never could have 
hauled it up that long flight of 
stairs all by herself. Then there 
was the Indian suit that came 
along a Christmas or two before 
the bicycle. I’ve always wondered 
about that. You sent it by mail 
in spite of the fact that there was 
deep snow on the ground and the 
weather fine for a sleigh-ride. Was 
it because you were so busy or 
were we living so far back in the 
swamps that only a political or- 
ganization could find us? 

Hold the Gold Dragon, Santa 

My boss just came in. He wants 
me to say a few words for him, 
while I’m writing. He says to 
thank you very much for all the 
things you brought him last Christ- 
mas, especially for the silk loung- 
ing robe with the gold dragon em- 
broidered on it. He says, though, 
that you shouldn’t go to so much 
trouble to make the dragons real 
—that the robe would be just as 


scratch like the dragon’s claws. 


flowers on it? 





to the Railroad Worker a decade or so ago. 


pretty if the embroidery didn’t 


The boss wants to know too, if 
you’d mind if he turned in some 
of the neckties and got something 
that looks a little less like a four 
alarm fire at Hollywood and Vine. 
And, please, Kris, what is that 
square red thing with the white 
It’s too big for a 
handkerchief too small for a scarf, 
too thin for tying up sore ties. Is 


A Dandy Set of Promises 
He is very grateful, the boss is, 
for lots of things. For the new 
range station at Saugus and the 
ones at Sandbergs and Avenal and 
Hollister. For the new markers 
at Newhall and Tejon and Modesto 
and Dublin and all the fine things 
that were promised after the 
crashes last winter. Of course 
none of the stations are in yet, 
but it was a dandy set of prom- 


manently. Mac came out here 9 
this division a couple of years agq 
and then decided he would giyg 
the East one more try; it wasn’ 
long though before he startej 
singing “California, Here I Come’ 
Link Trainer 


Link Trainers was test hopped ; 
Oakland and since then the boy. 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 











ises, 


The new Air Regulations make 
a gift worth having too. The boss 
has been studying them for three 
months already and says he 
doesn’t understand the first one 
yet. At that rate they should pro- 
vide entertainment for a long 
while to come, 
Please, Santa, Take Back the 
D. O. C. 
All in all, Kris, you’ve been ex- 
tremely good to us—to me and the 
boss, and Uncle Thad, and Aunt 
Sudie and everybody. We’d like 
to make just one request; please 
sir, take back the D. O. C. and 
give us something—most anything 
—else. The boss says if you don’t 
he’ll pretty soon have to trade his 
Pilot’s License for a hot-dog stand. 
Hopefully, 
Little Pink. 





THE KING’S ENGLISH 





By PILOT FLOYD H. DAVIDSON 
Council No. 34—U. A. L. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Not being a wit and one to ban- 
ter with the King’s English, I’ll 
skip the prologue and just tell of 
a few things that have decided -to 
happen in and about our council. 
Since the last letter that was for- 
warded from this council wé have 
lost and gained a number of men. 
One of the frightenest men of our 
group left us to take over the job 
of Chief of Flying for the United 
Air Lines. We miss his presence 
in our midst but from the changes, 
letters, etc. that emanate from his 
office, we know he is still with us. 
Promotion for Huking and 
O’Brien 
Harry Huking, another staunch 
supporter from this council, has 
taken over the responsibility and 
answers to the title of Superin- 
tendent of Flying for the Western 
Division, which also takes in the 
Salt Lake-Portland pilots. I be- 
lieve they will appreciate him as 
much as we do. Jack O’Brien is still 
with us although he has added to 
his flying duties, the job of assist- 
ant to Harry Huking. Eddie Greer 
has left Oakland and is now an 
Air Line Inspector stationed at 
Miami, I believe. 
Welcome 
On the other side of the-balance 
sheet we have been glad to wel- 
come Ralph Johnson from the Salt 
Lake council. Swede Anderson 
was so very glad to have Ralph 
join us that he immediately en- 
gineered a very complicated deal 
(in no way connected with the 
New Deal) and our new chairman, 
Ralph Johnson, took over his 
duties immediately. Another new- 
comer at the same time was C. 
T. Robertson from the Chicago- 
Newark division. Robbie was also 
included in Swede’s deal. 
happened that Ralph wasn’t so 
lucky. R. McMakin has again 
joined our council, and this time 
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Active 
Accidental 


Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 


Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Bucher, Charies L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
a aay ee em ay 


5 —P. A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
E. . 


Livermore, 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Railph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 


Odell, M. T.—A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L 

, C. H.—P. A. A. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 

» Russell 8.—A. A. 
» Wm. —A. A 


Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 

Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 

Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 

Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 

Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 

Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 

Worthen, John A.—W. W. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 

Natural 

Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 

Fife, John A.—C. A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 

McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 

Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 

Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Inactive 

Burford, Dean W. 

Caldwell, G. Q. 

Drayton, Chas. M. 

Noyes, Dewey L. 

Ormsbee, F. 

Shelton, Boyd M. 

Stark, Howard C. 

Wheaton, Harold H. 

Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 


Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 


It just Hays, 


= * 

Bhiner, L. a ns 
Honorary 

Rogers, Will 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

sve been lining up and trying to 
eck off. It surely is hard to 
ibi when they have it down in 
black and white. : 

In this council there are two 
ibs that start campaigning and 
eep it going. Everyone starts 
ampaigning for the job of being 
thairman or the job of writing the 
yewsletter. Of course, in our 
wuncil we have the most unselfish 
men you ever could find. It darn 
year broke my heart to deprive 
gmeone else of this job, especi- 
ily since everyone had been cam- 
pigning. Until Ralph arrived at 
wr council, Swede was the other 
pan stuck as a result of this cam- 


out here ogmmpign (for somebody else). Swede 
of years aggmyasn’t our best chairman but he 
> would giygmwas a model compared to produc- 


ry; it wasn’ 





jvity of the news correspondent. 










































































































» he starte@mall the above is ancient history 

Jere I ComeMmbut next month I'll try to have 

er things more up to date. 

» one of thos¢ 

est hopped if™DIGGING THE 

hen the boy HOLE DEEPER 

e 3, Col. 1) 

———— By PILOT WALTER A. BROOKE 

Council No, 22—A. A. 

friend, is a Newark, N. J. 

take for a Have been sort of out of touch 
vith things in general recently, be- 

: mg on a special assignment, so 

lemoriam tan say very little other than gen- 
eralities. 

I feel that you fellows will take 
oe ie to this rather favorably though. 
° rs % Sort-of-like a tribute to a martyr. 
r—A. A. He was a man who had suffered 
A. A. much. He had been a reader of 
3 L these columns since its first num- 
.. E. ber. 
eo wi Ran into a W. P. A. worker on 
R. A. L. an airport the other day who was 
a » wguing with his foreman. “I dug 
3. A. this hole where I was told to and 
“a tel began to put the dirt back like I 
—P. A. A. was supposed to but all the dirt 
gg 8. yon’t go back in. What’ll I do?” 
U. A. L. for a while the foreman pondered 
A. &. the problem. Then, “I have it. 
tA L The only thing to do is to dig the 
. A. L. hole deeper.” 

—— L. Poor Girl 
. A. Johnnie: “My sister has a 
~ wooden leg.’ 
A. x. Freddie: ‘“That’s nothin’. My 
A v. sister has a cedar chest.” 
he - 
-<. A. Having breakfast in St. Louis 
—- the other morning I was served 
s a. two eggs that looked rather ane- 
-E. A. L. mic. I called the waitress and 
Oe A. aked, ‘‘What’s wrong with these 
. ees?” She said, “I don’t know; I 
ry ig L mly laid the table.” 
ae pr Now I feel it most advisable to 
he sign off before I am requested to. 
Ww.a. Yours for a most pleasant trip. 
V. A. T. 
Tw’, + BREE, NYE AND PHARR 
1. GO HUNTING 
—W. A. E. By PILOT DUKE LEDBETTER 
A, AL Council No. 50—A. A. 
—— Nashville, Tenn. 
A. L. Once more the eccentricities of 
a the inevitable elements have shown 
-N. W. themselves to be even mightier 
_ than the dominating spirit of the 
U. AL. tir lines and consequently delays, 
—W.A.E. Birroutes, cancellations, and ru- 
ae ha ha mors have held sway for the last 
d L.—A. A. few weeks, 
- A. L. This same situation has occurred 
ee at about this time of year for the 
7 7 * jast ten years and has been met 
S.A. L. with the same inadequate prepara- 
tion. However, somewhat of an 
M.—U. A. L. [improvement in operating policy 
“3 has been put into effect on our 
SS ystem due to the limitations be- 
P. A.A. mg raised and complete co-opera- 
A. tion between pilots and flight su- 
2 perintendents. 
Passengers Informed on Weather 
Another innovation that seems 
0 be a step in the right direction 
Which encourages passengers to 
ly on the air lines for the weath- 
7. forecasts and flying conditions 
List fisting over their routes is the 
sand that A. A. has taken in keep- 
ng proposed passengers informed 
ved §to the actual weather that will 

‘encountered on their flight even 

Hough it may mean a few can- 
lled tickets from some of the un- 
- iated passengers who insist on 











completed flight under all con- 
ions, 





ining Machinery, Bulls, Goats, Cotton and Gold, Air Cargo in So. America 








Easier on Personnel 
Looking at the matter strictly 
from a pilot’s point of view, in 
case of a delay or cancellation en 
route, wear and tear on the flight 


personnel is reduced to a mini- 
mum if the passengers have em- 
barked for the flight with full 
knowledge that a delay or cancel- 
lation is a possibility. 

We all realize that any- airline’s 
success depends: first, on the pi- 
lot’s judgment; second, on the me- 
chanic’s thoroughness; and third, 
on the ground personnel’s con- 
stant watchfulness. Without the 
complete co-ordination of these 
three groups, no air line can sur- 
vive for any length of time re- 
gardless of the number of passen- 
gers or the amount of mail at its 
disposal. 

Caution should be the watch- 
word of the pilots if they are to 
avoid adverse criticisms from the 
public. When a pilot cancels out 
away from home his action is bas- 
ed on caution 





ing a rabbit in the nose. After 
considerable bickering among the 
friends, a call was issued for a 
volunteer to start a flank move- 
ment on the rabbit’s position. Are 
you beginning to get the picture? 
It cut off another avenue of es- 
cape and gave the invaders an- 
other angle of attack—all part of 
their fiendish scheme. (A mar- 
vel of strategy is about to be un- 
folded.) 


After twenty minutes of soul- 
killing deliberation, volunteer Nye 
was in striking distance. Thus 
you have the bunny’s predicament 
—Pharr, on the far side, Nye on 
the nigh side, Lee on lee side, and 
the stump on the bunny’s side. 

What to do? In such a situa- 
tion action necessarily had to be 
prompt on some side. Nye, the 
only member of the triumvirate 
with the slightest sporting instinct, 
crept brazenly up to the bunny 
and administered a “fowl punch” 
to that, portion of the rabbit which 
is seen going over the hill last. 





because then I feel I am earning 
my money.” 

Bob Supple, reminiscent, “I al- 
ways like to have a full plane be- 
cause I am sure I will be paid 
then.” (This is no reflection on 
Pan American Grace Airways or 
off-spring Aerovias Peruanas—Pe- 
ruvian Airways—as we are paid 
regularly.) 

Dinty Moore, after carrying a 
young bull in an Aerovias schedule 
Ford, “I’m glad there’re no ele- 
phants down here.” 


Fords “Carry Anything” 

So as not to give the wrong im- 
pression, it must be said that no 
such cargo is carried in our DC-2’s 
or DC-3’s, but from force of habit 
the trusty old Fords just naturally 
carry anything and everything, 
from many tons of mining ma- 
chinery, bulls, goats, cotton bales, 
etc, to more respectable payloads 
of passengers, priests, mail and 
gold dust. Some of the faithful 
flivvers still carry an NC while 
others are now 





and good judg- 
ment in the in- 
terest of public 
safety. This same 
caution and good 
judgment should 
be used after he 
has been cancel- 
led out for per- 
iods of time away 
,from home due 
to bad weather. 
His anxiety to get 
home should not 
influence his bet- 
ter judgment nor 
create a willing- 
ness to fly under 
conditions which 
are really dan- 
gerous. I will now 
descend from the 
pulpit. Do I hear 
groans of thanks- 
giving? 

The three in- 
trepid hunters, 


trance, 





Tyranny of the Lion. 
There Is Strength.” 
The Lion retired to his cave, from w 
that he had Reformed. He agreed that the Animals should Unite, 
but said he would give them a Better union than that which was 
being formed by the Agitators. 
The Goat decided that the Lion was going to be Good and 
The Sheep followed, disregarding the warn- 
After a while the 


went into the cave. 
ing of his fellows. 
Lion looked out and saw the Fox, who was Picketing the en- 


A FABLE 


With Apologies to Aesop 


Dedicated to the National Recovery Administration 
lhe Animals of the Forest decided to Organize against the 
They proclaimed the slogan, “In Union 


h 


licensed in Peru 
for the local 
service of Aero- 
vias, Peruanas, 
but all are op- 
erating within 
the original D. 
0. C. weight 
limits, carrying 


a assorted ex- 





Then the Calf went in. 


“Why don’t you come in with the others?” asked the Lord 
of the Jungle, ingratiatingly. 
“I’m afraid,” replied the Fox, “that the kind of Unity you 
have brought about is more agreeable to you than to them.” 
“Well,” said the Lion complacently licking his chops, “they 
certainly made an excellent Stew’’! 
Moral: Beware of the “Company Union 
—Victor A. Olander, 
Secy. Illinois Federation of Labor. 


press of radios, 
rare birds, mov- 
ie films, orchids, 
medicines, neon 
signs, ad infinit- 
um. And there 
is the regular 
Aerovias stop 
of Nazca, in 
which every 
man, woman, 
and child surely 
has an oversize 
guitar from 
Arequipa by 
now. The beef- 
ed-up Fords, 








namely Jap Lee, 
Glenn Nye and Walt Pharr, took 
their trusty guns in hand and 
followed Walt’s big, deep-breath- 
ing bird dog over the central 
part of Tennessee on an im- 
promptu rabbit hunt. While hot 
in pursuit of a crippled rabbit, 
Flash (the dog) barged into a 
covey of fifteen quail. Natural- 
ly having their feeding so rudely 
interrupted, the quail flushed and 
started for more peaceful réalms. 
Up went three guns to shoulders, 
dead aim was taken, simultaneous- 
ly three guns blasted, dealing 
death and destruction. And, down 
came ONE ferocious quail to the 
ground gasping his last. 

“Flash” Takes Off for Home 

The combination of the thunder- 
ing guns and the blood curdling 
yells of the killers caused the 
amazed dog to take off in the gen- 
eral direction of home. But due to 
his being in such a hurry and not 
having had time to prepare a flight 
plan and a strong west wind was 
blowing, Flash miscalculated and 
wound up the trip in a chicken 
yard. 

Undaunted and imbued with the 
lust to kill, the three eagle-eyed 
marauders held a consultation and 
after declaring their fidelity to 
each other and dividing the bird 
equally in three parts, they faced 
north. With grim determination 
written on their hard-bitten faces, 
they started in pursuit of the 
deadly quail. (This to my mind 
was probably one of the bravest 
decisions of the entire expedi- 
tion.) 

Hunters’ Ethics 

After a heart-rending march 
without rest for fifteen minutes, 
the leader of this band of fanati- 
cal killers called a halt. He raised 
his gun to his shoulder and took 
dead aim at a poor defenseless 
cottontail that had attempted to 
escape this scourge of Tennessee 
by blending itself into the color 
scheme of the stump of a tree. 

The leader, none other than 
“Jap Lee, the unmerciful,” was 





questioned ‘on the ethics of shoot- 





Cottontail Escapes 

Like a shot the rabbit went 
into action—headed for Lee with 
amazing speed, fangs bared, drool- 
ing froth and saliva. (All three 
later stated, “It was horrible.”) 
By the barest margin he escaped 
the charge. He marshalled his 
courage and fired a futile shot at 
the retreating beast. 


Quiet reigned! Knowing full 
well that they could feast and 
gorge on one-third of a quail a- 
piece, these impetuous nimrods 
put on their most benevolent 
smiles, trudged to the nearest high- 
way and hitch-hiked home. 





BULLS, GOATS AND COT- 
TON BALES GO BY AIR 





By PILOT EARL REDDEN 
Council No. 38—P. A. A.-Grace 
Lima, Peru 

We have been struggling along 
for quite a while with only a fair 
percentage of ALPA members, but 
now it is beginning to look as if 
everybody is interested since some 
of our pilots, heretofore “darn 
capitalists,” have been up in the 
States during the past year and 
have been able to actually see the 
benefits of the Association to the 
pilots. In spite of set-backs re- 
cently, all Dave Behncke’s work 
can be appreciated, and it is evi- 
dent that sooner or later there 
will be more good results. 


To show Dave Behnéke we are 
thinking of him, a familiar hill 
about 75 miles below Lima has 
been named in his honor unofficial- 
ly because of the noticeable re- 
semblance to his pictures. The 
hill is a long-time landmark used 
for letting down through the fre- 
quent undercast on the coast of 
Peru; 145° for 15 minutes puts 
down near Pisco. 


Remarks “Off the Record” 


Fred Baxter, conscientiously, “I 
always like to carry a full plane 





under the able 
guidance of “Robert Taylor” Den- 
ham, have been at work on an 
order of 250 tons of gold min- 
ing machinery in Bolivia, haul- 
ing it from La Paz over the An- 
des to the lower country in the 
interior to the East. There is an- 
other 250 ton order later on, so 
they will be busy for some time. 


Altitude 


If you haven’t been up around 
14,000 feet for an extended time, 
you can’t appreciate just exactly 
what the altitude at La Paz feels 
like before you become accus- 
tomed. After tackling even so 
much as a flight of stairs (the 
darn elevator never works and be- 
sides the cable is as frayed as Paul 
William’s mustache) with more 
than the usual vim, spots will ap- 
pear before your eyes, your heart 
will be marking double time, and 
there will be a pale dizzy feeling 
like ether just before a big oper- 
ation. If you are the “fainting 
type” as described in ALPA med- 
ical articles, it would be much 
worse, and you would probably 
pass out. It is exhausting just to 
think of He-man Holman leaving 
La Paz, getting the DC-2 wheels 
up in almost nothing flat, then turn- 
ing, “Anything else?” As Holman 
was the only one who could take 
it, automatic retracting apparatus 
was finally put on, so nobody sees 
any more spots or gets aeroneuro- 
sis quite so bad. 


High Operation 


Al Esten surely can claim to 
have had the highest operation in 
the company. Not in price per- 
haps, but in altitude. His appen- 
dix and his doctor caught him un- 
awares in La Paz, and the first 
thing Al knew, he had said ah-h-h 
and doggone if the thing wasn’t 
out. Last notices had it that Al 
was doing fine. 


Anyone who thinks they see a 
resemblance between Wallace 
Beery and Floyd Nelson will be 
persona non grata with the Mrs. 
of the latter, 





Bird-Proof Windshield 

Ott Gardner and Gordon Gray 
have distinct aversions to “Buz- 
zard storms” since they flew 
through a bunch of them unavoid- 
ably just after taking off from 
Trujillo one day. The buzzards 
were hovering over the lower end 
of the field, circling with * “non- 
chalant unconcern of impending 
doom” until it was too late for 
some of them. One smacked the 
windshield right in front of Gor- 
don and disintegrated. The im- 
portant thing, however, was that 
the buzzard did not get in; many 
of the boys on DC-2s will be glad 
to know that its windshield will 
keep out birds (buzzards) any- 
how, if not rain. 


*Phrase lifted out of a copy of 
the magazine “Amazing Stories” 
formerly belonging to Smitty, who 
was recently transferred back to 
Santiago, and started off with a 3 
weeks vacation down in the lake 
district of southern Chile, fight- 
ing the fish away. The Chilean 
lake district at this time of the 
year has, besides kerjillions of 
hungry fish, an extremely im- 
pressive scenery that can be sur- 
passed only by Washington State 
and few other places on earth. 


Jack Miller returned to Cristo- 
bal after taking a 2% months va- 
cation and getting rested up in Ne- 
braska or somewhere in the back- 
woods there. 


Freddy Lord, concernedly, “I 
don’t care what you write about 
me, but keep it clean as my wife 
reads it.” There used to be a 
bunch of us bachelors in Santiago 
but, in general, we behaved our- 
selves, 


Mistaken Identity 


The story is that “Mac” McKel- 
vey was pushing his way through 
a crowd in Santiago one fine day, 
when one of the girls in the group 
pushed an autograph book at him 
to be signed. Mac was glad after 
all that he had been shanghaied by 
his pals down here, to think he 
should be so thoroughly appreciat- 
ed now. After signing several 
books for admiring senioritas, he 
had a crushing let-down. He had 
‘been mistaken for the Mexican 
movie star, Jose Mojica, who ar- 
rived just as things were getting 
under way. 


In case Don K. Sheets ever won- 
dered what happened to that big 
Frigidaire he used to own, well 
your scribe has it now, still safe 
from the bill-collectors. Consid- 
ering the number of people who 
have paid installments on it, the 
question is who owns the darn 
thing? Only 13 more payments, 
thank heaven, 


An unconfirmed rumor has it 
that Clyde Proper is heading the 
movement to get Pan American 
Grace to hire stewardesses. 


Congratulations 


Congratulations to the Rich- 
mond family, which was blessed by 
the addition of a baby girl recent- 
ly. Richie is said to have his 
chest out a mile, and the tradi- 
tional cigars were passed out lo- 
cally. At least somebody said 
they were passed out. That is, the 
cigars. 


The fellows in Santiago have 
been busy studying up on their 
DC-3s and taking lengthy written 
exams from Eddie Allen. All the 
pilots and copilots are checked 
out, with the required night flying 
also. They are flying the DC-3s 
on the regular twice-a-week serv- 
ice between Santiago and Lima. 


Meanwhile the boys in Lima 
have been catching up on their in- 
strument time in our Fairchild 
NC9798 which has been closed off 
in the back with an extra set of 
controls and instruments. Only 
disadvantages are that there is no 
stabilizer adjustment back there 
and you can’t. talk back to the 
check pilot; next time anyone 
thinks that blind flying is just too 

(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 
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‘FATIGUE FACTORS’ By CAPTAIN HERVEY B. PORTER, U.S. ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


Different types of Fatigue, Causes, Symptoms, and Effects. 





The Surgeon General does 
not necessarily subscribe to 
contents as given herein. 








Fatigue may be defined as “the 
sum of the results of activity 
which show themselves in a di- 
minished capacity for doing work.” 
Further, ‘Distinction, however, 
must be made between the sense 
of fatigue,—the sensations which 
supervene during the performance 
of work, and the lowered capacity 
for work executed. These condi- 
tions, which may be spoken of as 
subjective and objective fatigue 
respectively, do not always run 
parallel courses. In the perform- 
ances of mental work especially, 
marked sensations of fatigue may 
be experienced when the objective 
showing is an increasing and not 
decreasing production of work. 
Conversely, there may be com- 
plete absence of any sensations 
of fatigue while the objective rec- 
ord shows that the work is falling 
off in quantity, quality, or both.” 
By such a definition at the outset, 
not only an existence of compo- 
nents but a variation in effect is 
pointed out. 

Difference Between Types of 

Fatigue 

The symptoms of fatigue are a 
matter of common knowledge, and 
are in part the results of an in- 
crease of catabolism over anabo- 
lism in the physiological internal 
economy of body cells, also in part 
a decrease in the mental urge for 
accomplishment. We say we are 
“tired” or “fatigued” after a pe- 
riod of strenuous exercise. We 
are, however, more quick to an- 
nounce these same sensations af- 
ter a lesser period of strenuous 
mental activity. Subjectively we 
feel the same, but there is evident- 
ly a difference, for after a hard 
game of tennis we go home and 
to bed, while after, say, a differ- 
ent scholastic examination com- 
plete mental relaxation in exercise 
is not unacceptable. Hence, there 
is an objective difference between 
these two types of fatigue basical- 
iy, if in the latter a mere change 
in occupation will forestall its ef- 
fects. It is a basic physiological 
experiment to isolate vertebrate 
muscle with its afferent nerves, 
stimulate the nerve until the mus- 
cle ceases contracting, then to 
stimulate the muscle directly to 
find that it reacts as vigorously as 
before, and for a much longer pe- 
riod. Finally its contracting 
power gradually ceases from com- 
plete exhaustion, thus demonstrat- 
ing a dual fatigue. In this iso- 
lated muscle however, a factor ap- 
pears that is not present in simi- 
lar experiments on _ unisolated 
muscle, as: while the work done 
in each is diminished, in the for- 
mer at the same time the muscle 
does not at any time return to its 
original length. This incomplete 
relaxation or shortening is spoken 
of as “contraction remainder,” 
and as a constant phenomenon is 
explained by lack of any elimina- 
tion of fatigue products. Finally, 
there is a sense of fatigue suf- 
fered by all of us on occasion, 
that has no relation to the amount 
of work done, but might be said to 
rest in the contemplation of the 
work to do as an “inertia” or dis- 
inclination to work. This inertia 
may be on a constitutional basis, 
but most often, will be found by 
a careful self-analysis, to occur 
after any excessive stimulation of 
the sensory receptors. 

Points Where Fatigue 
Might Occur 

Attempting from this analysis 
to indicate points where fatigue 
might occur, the following are 
listed: 

1. The muscle itself. 

2. The muscle end-plate. 

8. The nerve fiber. 

4. The motor neurons or cell 
body. 

5. Synaptic junctions, 

6. Cortical centers. 

How Fatigue Takes Place 

In considering these, by physio- 
logic experimentation it is shown 
that under normal physical condi- 
tions, a nerve trunk may be stimu- 
lated indefinitely without exhaus- 





How to Approach a Solution. 








tion. This fact and the muscle- 
experiment mentioned before in- 


dicate a readily exhaustable point | 


to exist at the motor end-plate, 
when the unit of nerve-muscle is 
considered alone. However, con- 
sidering the fact that further work 
is always obtainable from any 
neuro-muscular unit under the or-| 
dinary conditions of life, when 
the expression of fatigue occurs | 


higher up as result of mental ex-| 


ertion, it is hence evident that the 
weakest link in the chain is lo-| 
cated in the central nervous sys- | 
tem. Even from effects of pure| 
muscular work, this link has, by| 
experimentation, been shown to be | 
first to break as the result of a| 
synaptic reflex inhibition from af- | 
ferent impulses set up in the sen- | 
sory end organs of the muscle} 
fibers; not an inability of the 
muscle to contract. These sensa-| 
tions are carried to the cortex and| 
interpreted as fatigue of the re-} 
gion involved, till these inhibiting | 
stimuli are in excess of stimuli of | 
excitation, and work ceases. This 
bombardment of inhibitory im-| 
pulses is a nervous manifestation | 
of the local results of fatigue and | 
is due to a combination of two) 
situations in the muscle worked. | 
The first is the reduction and final | 
exhaustion of the available supply | 
of anabolistic components, as; oxy-| 
gen, carbohydrate, and water. Also | 
the wear and tear of the used| 
cells create a protein need for re-| 
pair. Second is the accumulation | 
of the end-products of catabolism. | 
The most important of these are:| 
carbon dioxide, lactic acid, potas-| 
sium phosphate, and as from star- | 
vation, beta-exybutyric acid. No} 
fatigue-toxin as such is dakeaale| 
ed, but a general system reaction | 
is said to result from accumula- | 
tion of these acidic products. It is| 
these end-products freely circulat- 
ing in the blood stream, that af- 
fects the body as a whole, when 
elaborated, as from excessive mus- 
cular work. When fatigue products 
exceed in quantity the ability of 
the body to excrete them, an ac- 
cumulative effect is attained. Nor- 
mal or healthy fatigue is a condi- 
tion where these end-products are 
dissipated within a normal rest 
period, as for example a night’s 
sleep. Accumulative fatigue is the 
condition in which the metabolic 
equilibrium is so disturbed that 
more than the ordinary period of 
rest is required for recovery. 


“For Every Stimulus a 
Response” 

As has been intimated above, 
the sense of fatigue is admitted to 
consciousness as a gradually in- 
creasing bombardment of sensory 
impulses from the used part. 
Work ceases whenever the force 
of afferent stimuli are greater than 
the normal efferent exciting force. 
We are all aware of the ability of 
the will-power to drive to action 
long after there is a normal de- 
sire to cease. This is the conscious 
or unconscious reinforcement of 
the efferent central stimuli to 
counteract the inhibiting afferent 
stimuli, and is the basis of all pro- 
digies of action under stress of the 
emotions. If there is such an inti- 
mate interrelationship between the 
sensorium and the muscle, it is 
only just to assume that all sen- 
sory receptors, interrelated as they 
are, also have an inhibiting effect 
on the will-to-do, and thus de- 
crease the amount of expendable 
nerve force available for any act 
under consideration. Likewise, un- 
der the psychological concept of 
mentation with its serges of power 
and impulses in all phases, the 
mind must be credited, too, with a 
reinforcing or inhibiting action. 
Why some impulses reinforce and 
others inhibit is not for discussion 
here, but stirring martial music 
will always enliven fatigued 
marching troops probably because 
the auditory stimulus augments 
the exhausted cortical impulses 
for movement in a rhythmic man- 
ner. Conversely, discord and din 
quickly exhaust, probably because 
in accord with the psychological 
law “for every stimulus a_ re- 


and ever so slightly as it may be, 
to these stimuli, As it is with 
sound, so it is for the other 
/ senses, sight, smell, taste, touch, 
and the kinesthetic, every sensa- 
tion demanding something in re- 
turn which by just that much ex- 
hausts the available store of nerv- 
ous energy. In further support of 
this contention is the fact that for 
greatest rest, we sleep; at which 
time is eliminated the reception of 
all external stimuli; to replenish 
our energy store. 
Physiologic Ciassification 

While the above is on one plane 
of etiology, another physiologic 
classification as to fatigue points 
can thus be simultaneously con- 
sidered. A classification as: 

1. Neuromuscular Fatigue. 

2. Nervous Fatigue which oc- 
curs in the neuronal groupings 
higher than the cerebello-refiex 
are. 

3. Initiative Fatigue from phy- 
siogenic or psychogenic inhibition, 
caused by an excessive stimulation 
of sensory receptors and occuring 
in the cortex, covers all points 
enumerated before. 

Neuro-muscular Fatigue, unin- 
fluenced by the other two, and on 
a pure mechanical basis, is rarely, 
if ever, reached. The base level of 
this type of fatigue probably can 
be approached under the strains 
or stimuli of great fear or other 
strong instincts and emotions, ‘or 
under the relaxing influence of al- 
cohol. ~Both chemically block the 
inhibiting action of the other two 
fatigue types. 

Industrial Fatigue 

Nervous Fatigue, or as it is 
often termed, Industrial Fatigue, 
is of great concern in the mainte- 
nance of the flier. It is manifested 
physiologically as: diminishing at- 
tention, difficulty in concentration, 
slowness in reacting to sensory 
stimuli, and difficulty in reasoning, 
but never in manner objective 
enough to be used ds an index of 
degree. It is fatigue in the ab- 
stract, but its effects are none the 
less important. Performance suf- 
fers, and always in the more com- 
plex type of skilled work. Nervous 
fatigue has been the subject of 
considerable study in the field of 
industry, and has been considered 
strongly in its relation to flying. 
When nervous fatigue is of the ac- 
cumulative type, staleness is the 
result; which condition is of great- 
est concern in the care of the mili- 
tary pilot. Once this stage is 
reached, it is almost impossible to 
bring the individual back to a 
normal flying life. 

Initiative Fatigue, Psychological 

Initiative Fatigue is receptive 
or psychological, rather than 
physiological, and while belonging 
more properly in the realms of 
neuro-psychiatry, it is so integral- 
ly woven into the strands of nerv- 
ous fatigue, that its effects must 
be considered while not amenable 
to any degree of measurement. It 
is the direct pathway by which the 
environment and the states of 
mind influence work output. Such 
variances in fatigue points, even 
though considered both from the 
physiological and psychological as- 
pect, are not in any sense antag- 
onistic. Reiterated in brief, they 
are: (1) Neuro-muscular Fatigue 
of the autonomic arcs: (2) Nerv- 
ous Fatigue of the complex, skilled 
subconscious acts; and (3) Initia- 
tive Fatigue of cortical origin from 
the receptive state. 

Fatigue in its relation to flying 
has of course long been a problem 
for the Medical Section, of the 
Office of the Chief of the Air 
Corps, and by paragraph 8, Cir- 
cular Letter No. 8, WD-OCAS, 
dated April 27, 1933, the opinions 
of various Flight Surgeons were 
requested as to cause and remedy. 
These reports, initiated by this 
letter, to the total of twenty-nine, 
are of great interest as they are 
representative of wide opinion, I 
have endeavored to separate and 
classify under three headings sug- 
gested above the causes of fatigue 
listed in these reports. In making 
this classification, certain causes 








sponse,” we react, unconsciously 


appeared to have influence on 





more than one fatigue point, in 
which instance the effects appar- 
ently must be increased. None 
were considered from their ac- 
cumulative effects, except as to 
matters of duration and degree of 
intensity. Of course, the human 
organism can tolerate much for a 
short period of time, and Flight 
Surgeons at various stations en- 
gaged in limited missions right- 
fully remarked on this. Hence, 
degree and duration of each stress 
must be constantly in mind in the 
evaluation of the etiologic factors 
of fatigue in flying. 

Under etiologic factors in 
Neuro-muscular Fatigue, the fol- 
lowing may be listed: 

General: 

General physical fitness and 
muscle tone. 

Effects of age. 


Occupational 

Type of mission and flying con- 
ditions; effects of increased man- 
ual control required. 

Weighty, unsuitable clothing. 

Local effects of cold. 

Local effects of air blasts. 

Rapid position change and ef- 
fects of centrifugal force. 

Effects of position and the ship 
itself; improper rigging, size of 
ship, and design. 

Discomfort of faulty cock-pit 
design. 

Local effects of vibration. 

Deficiencies 

Improper nutrition. 

Dehydrating effects of 
quate fluid intake. 

Lack of oxygen in altitude fly- 
ing. 


inade- 


Toxication 
Exhaust gasses in cock-pit. 
* * * * * 
For causes of Nervous Fatigue: 
General 
Lack of physical tone. 
Effects of age, with its added 
responsibilities. 
Occupational 
Increased tension and increased 
need for coordination from: 
Mission engaged in; difficult ter- 
rain; bad flying weather; new 
landing fields; new or difficult 
ships; night or blind flying. 
General effects of cold. 
General effects of vibration. 
Effects of noise. 
Effects of eye-strain and glare. 


Deficiencies 
Lack of physical comfort and 
relief for calls of nature. 
Irregular meals and need for 
fluids. 
Loss of sleep. 


Toxication 

Toxic effects of dissipation. 

Auto-intoxication. 

General effects of exhaust 
gasses. 

* % * ae * 

Under causes of Initiative Fa- 
tigue may be listed: 

General 

Constitutional disinclination to 
work. 

Poor physical reserves. 

Disintegrating effects of age. 

Moral effects of dissipation. 

Climatic and direct barometric 
effects. 

Lowered morale. 

Lack of interest. 

Effects of hazard: — fear, anx- 
iety, apprehension. 

Inadaptability. 

Emotional instability. 

Physical disease. 

Worry, as from: domestic, fin- 
ancial, official, social, or occupa- 
tional mal-adjustments. 

Occupational 

Mental strain of prolonged 
alertness. 

Lack of self-reliance. 

Such a list readily lends itself 
for condensation into only three 
determinate factors, as: 

I. The Anatomical. 

II. The Physiological. 

Ill. The Psychological. 

Under the first are grouped: 
morphology, age, condition, and 
state of health, Under the second; 
physical forces in flying, and its 
metabolic or toxic effects. And the 
last group, while not subdivided, 





is influenced by the receptor 


stimuli from, and the intrapsychid 
reactions engendered by this ney 
environment. For a practical sim 
ile, the first determinate is tha 
foundation of the flier, and lika 
the old platitude “a building j; 
only as strong as its foundation, 
all Flight Surgeons report in a¢ 
cord as to the needs of good phy 
sical health and condition. In cop 
sidering the second, all involved 
physical and physiological force; 
are more or less exact. The stress. 
es and strains, the forces of gray. 
ity and movement on the human 
organism, the effects of oxygen 
want, and the toxic effects of cay. 
bon-monoxide are all being stud. 
ied. When these are worked out 
scientifically, they will be as cop. 
stant factors, or else affect larg. 
groups alike. Fatigue causation by 
this group should be adaptable ty 
expressions of an exact nature, and 
should be measurable. It is only 
in the third group that no meas. 
urable factors exist. The assaults 
this new environment of flying 
makes on the psyche is in no way 
objective, nor are the stimuli that 
are received by the _ individual 
while flying. As one Flight Sur. 
geon stated, it is a fact that cer. 
tain individuals are more resist. 
ant to fatigue than others. This, 
in the absence of known physical 
qualities, could well be explained 
on the basis of some inner quality 
of the central nervous system pe- 
culiar to the individual, which ren- 
ders him more receptive or less re- 
ceptive as the case may be, to the 
numerous causative agents of fa- 
tigue. It is impossible to state just 
what this quality is, but it up. 
doubtedly does exist. 

Sensory Stimuli Causing Fatigue 

Grow, in a recent and excellent 
article, indicates many examples 
of sensory stimuli causing fatigue, 
Certain portions of this article 
while only unsubstantiated conjec- 
ture, appear so reasonable that 
quotations will be made in detail: 

“Vibration induces fatigue by 
the induction of nerve impulse. 
Vibrations may be coarse or fine, 

Coarse Vibration on a Ship 

“The motion of a ship at sea is 
in a sense a coarse vibration; with 
every lurch of the vessel the sense 
of balance is assaulted. We are 
about to fall; the deck is sloping 
sharply; to prevent a fall certain 
muscles must contract; a nerve 
impulse is generated and dispatch- 
ed to the muscle and a proper 
contraction induced which corrects 
our balance. This is repeated 
countlessly and the well-known 
lassitude and desire for sleep 
which ensues following a rough 
day at sea is a common exper- 
ience. Sea sickness may well be 
but a form of nerve fatigue. Be 
cause vibrations are relatively fine 
is no reason to doubt that nerve 
impulse and muscular response 
are not elicited. 

“The lurching and bouncing of 
an automobile over rough roads 
plus the finer vibrations of the 
motor produce an outpouring of 
nerve impulses aimed at protect- 
ing the body from unaccustomed 
postural changes.” How much 
more severe this strain of balance 
is on the airplane. And further: 

Instinctive Responses 

“Someone once remarked that 
they could never understand why 
a bag of fluids, such as the human 
body is, could move about for six 
or seven decades in a world full 
of sharp corners and spikes and 
barbs, without puncture. The in- 
stinctive responses, the with- 
drawals, the bristlings, the shrink- 
ings, with which we are familiar 
in the lower forms of animal and 
even plant life, are reproduced in 
greater complexity by the humal 
body. 

Countless Stimuli 

“One might go on endlessly 
enumerating the countless stim 
of life which begin to plague the 
babe scarce he is born and com 
tinue through to the very en¢ 
finally hounding the wornout body 
to its final resting place. 

Sleep 
“Indeed, death is the only fi 
(Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 
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NEWSLETTERS FROM ALPA COUNCILS 





(Continued from Page 3) 
ysy, try doing things with the 
wabilizer set nose or tail heavy. 
pecialist R. B. Hoyt has been 
mpressing people, showing just 
»w that milk wagon should be 
pwn. 

Gray Graduates 

Walt Gray has finished the Pan- 
ip correspondence course and is 
ow a jump or two ahead of any- 
me else, what with his commenda- 
je accomplishments; Panair I. C. 

diploma, Company’ ground 
Lhool gYraduation, and _ licenses 
plenty—Transport, Second class 
iotelegraph, and A. & E, Me- 
janics, not to mention various pi- 
is licenses of the local countries. 
We are getting into summer 
ow, the Southern hemisphere 
~sons being reversed, so you fel- 
ws at home can think of us in 
sny South America next time 
ou fly through a snowstorm. 
Fouldn’t it be swell if you could 
hke your vacations in the winter- 
me and take a trip down here 
wing our summer.. As it is, By 
ickards, Fritz Sterling, and the 
thers on the Santiago-Buenos 
m will soon be hearing kindly 
imerican ladies on Round-South- 
merican tours say, “My, my, if 
gets this warm in winter, how 
ot does it get in summer?” 
Merry Christmas and Happy 
kw Year, everybody. 





ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? 


A small number of our mem- 
bers have not as yet purchased 
their Association emblems. 
There are but a limited number 
left at Headquarters. Mail in 
your 50c today and identify 
yourself as a member of The 
Air Line Pilots Association. 











FOUND IN THE 
MAIL BOX 


Oh, yes! Vacation passes now 
cost employees. For the benefit 
of our dear readers in other sec- 
tions of the country, you now pay 
$3.00 for 500 miles or less, $5.00 
for 501 to 1500 miles and $10.00 
for 1501 to 3,000 miles if you fly 
away on at least one of our major 
air lines, 


“Those Luscious Meals’ 


This of course takes care of 
the clerical work, those luscious 
aerial meals, and the laundering 
of the seat headrest, napkins (or 
are they paper?) and the silver 
and dishes for all the NON-REV- 
ENUE SPACE AVAILABLE pas- 
sengers. 


No rebates when you are put off 
en route to compensate for the 
meal you did not get, the taxi 
fares to and from town in the at- 
tempt to continue this vacation. 


SHOULD (remember now I 
merely whisper this word) these 
employees obtain this COUVERT 
charge from the station managers 
before making this trip and re- 
quest a payroll reduction? KH 
would entail considerable more 
bookkeeping and clerical work 
that was never taken into consid- 
eration by the accounting depart- 
ment. And I just bet you they 
wouldn’t dare add an extra 10 per 
cent similar to a restaurant. How 
are you betting? 


Have Patience 
There is an old Chinese adage 
that “he who rides a tiger finds 
it difficult to dismount.” Have pa- 
tience, fellow cavaliers, this will 
all be changed with the arrival of 
the D. C. 4’s. Or will it be 


’ changed? 





CARPENTER BUYS 
A HORSE 


By PILOT C, M. HEFNER 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Hunter Posts Notice 
One sure way to tell that Christ- 
mas is here again is to find Walt 
Hunter’s notice on the board: to 
swap any amount of days around 
Christmas for New Years off. Each 
year every one hopes he will do 
right by the gal in St. Louie when 
he makes his annual dash back to 
“start the New Year off right,” 
but each time he fools everybody 
including the gal and continues to 

ride alone. 
The Christmas Spirit 

For instance, there is B. A. Car- 
penter. No, you really shouldn’t 
laugh, for under that rough ex- 
terior commonly called his face, 
there attually is a heart of gold. 
One Yuletide season, such as this, 
an old man came to B. A.’s door 
asking for help. To make the deal 
seem legitimate he told B. A. he 
was trying to buy a horse so he 
could do some work and thereby 
carn a living. Now B. A., being 
a big-hearted sort of guy, partic- 
ularly if he sees a chance to come 
out on the best end of a deal, en- 
tered into negotiations with the 
old fellow whereby B. A. would 
put up the purchase price of two 
dollars for the horse if the old fel- 
low in return would haul some 
wood for B. A., the actual amount 
never being divulged since the size 
of B. A.’s basement was not 
known. So the old fellow set out 
and B. A. sat down, as is his cus- 
tom, to wait for the delivery of 
wood. After two years passed and 
no wood had showed up, B. A. set 
out to investigate. He found the 
old man actually did buy the 
horse but in taking delivery on it 
from one stable to another the 








‘RATIGUE FACTORS” By CAPTAIN H. B. PORTER 


(Continued from Page 4) 
ting escape; nature realizes this, 
nd that is why nature gave us 
kep. Sleep is our only surcease 
mm the endless attacks upon our 
mganism; when we sleep we ap- 
boach the threshold of death; we 
tut out for a little time the end- 
bs assaults of the enemy hordes. 

* * the healing power of ob- 
vion.”’ 

And more of this most lucid 
nd rational explanation: 


Noise Induces Fear 


“Tell anyone that the noise of 
n airplane motor induces ‘fear’ 
md he will laugh at you. His ex- 
ttience has taught him that all 
he noise with which we are sur- 
nunded daily, is a harmless thing. 
lis more primitive side, his in- 
inctive nature, has never learned 
his lesson and it responds with 
ll the ancient formulae of de- 
ttse—of this he is unaware. And 
)we go about our business of 
ing, unconscious of the wear 
md tear upon our organism due 
bthe countless assaults of seem- 
uly irrevelant and inconsequen- 
hl things upon an atavistic part 
us that we believe, in our wit- 
’s self-complacency, we have left 
tind eons ago, together with 
ir tails in a Pliocenic forest.” 


il Eliminate Much Noise and 
Vibration 


While much of this paper is 
Pmposed of conjectures, and ad- 
ttedly so, there is still a great 
ement of truth therein as evi- 
need by our own experiences. 
ese examples contained in the 
lotations above, are unanimously 
Med as causation of fatigues 
fm flying in the twenty-nine re- 
its cited. The causes are there, 
dent but inarticulate; Grow has 
tn them tongue in his excellent 
cle. These causes of fatigue, 
in respitulation, the result of 
muli, both of sensory receptor 
i intra-psychic origin, bombard- 
tthe higher cortical centers till 
‘will to effort is inhibited. True 
cular fatigue in excess of na- 





tural muscular metabolism, is so 
slight a factor in flying as to be 
negligible. Elimination of all fa- 
tigue from flying would in effect 
make flying a “rest-cure’ from 
our present day complex social 
structure. However, much can and 
will be done in eliminating these 
causative factors. It is only logica! 
to suppose that much of the auto- 
motive experience, especially as to 
elimination of noise and vibration, 
promotion of satisfactory ventila- 
tion and comfort, can be applied 
with equal success to aviation. 
Military aviation, especially in re- 
gard to ship design, will probably 
have to adapt itself to these in- 
dustrial principles, as did the mo- 
tor transportation of the army. 


Conclusions 


1. Muscular fatigue is the un- 
usual condition beyond the natural 
consequences of metabolism, and 
need not be considered as appli- 
cable to fatigue in flying. 


2. Nervous fatigue is the result 
of the bombardment of higher 
nerve centers by stimuli both from 
the environment and from the 
mind, causing a definite reaction 
of the body and the mind, until a 
state of inhibition to the act or 
acts in question has been built up. 


8. The act or acts in question 
can be continued further only at 
the expense of increasing quanti- 
ties of vital nerve force. When 
this supply is exhausted, the act 
will again be blocked as before; 
while the organism will be some- 
what weakened beyond the usual 
time—ability of repair. 


4. One method of approaching 
the solution of the problem of fa- 
tigue in flying is the gradual elim- 
ination of all excessive or unneces- 
sary sensations or stimuli from 
this new environment, with just 
that much conservation of nerve 
force in consequence. Another 
method will have to approach the 
problem along psychological lines. 
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Planes Must Carry 
Anti-Static An- 
tenna Systems 


On November’ 2, a Bureau of 
Air Commerce regulation requir- 
ing all transport planes to carry 
anti-static antenna systems be- 
came effective. According to Bu- 
reau officials, no companies have 
failed to install the device. 

The common form of the new 
aerial is a shielded steel loop sus- 
pended rigidly at the nose of the 
ship. The insulation surrounding 
the loop is supposed to protect it 
from rain, snow, sleet and 
dust? ? ? 





critter had died. To show good 
faith the old man turned the title 
to the horse over to B. A. and 
now the Stables of Carpenter, 
proudly boasting presence of the 
ghost of one thoroughbred, are one 
of the show places of the south. 
Douglas Puts Wood on the Spot 

You know it’s really amazing 
how the designer of an airplane 
can get you in a lot of trouble. 
Take Don Wood for instance. 
(Yeah, who wants him?) Mr. 
Douglas never dreamed that he’d 
put Don on the spot some day, but 
oh boy! was he there. If you can 
remember that far back, that old 
obsolete job known as the DC-2’s 
(God Bless ’em) had a _ very 
dainty arrangement whereby to go 
from the rear baggage compart- 
ment to the cockpit it was neces- 
sary to pass through what would 
be known in the theater as the 
ladies rest room. Dear old Don, 
always putting his foot in it, came 
rushing through there the other 
day and stepped right in the mid- 
dle of the lap of a dear old lady 
sitting there. Don hastily ex- 
plained that it was a new way to 
get up to the cockpit but from the 
looks of Don’s face nowadays, she 
didn’t believe him. 


Canada To Have 


First Trans- 
Continental Air Line 


Canada’s first trans-continental 
passenger airline will start opera- 
tion some time this fall or winter. 
Montreal and Vancouver will be 
only 16 hours apart, and by next 
spring only 20 hours will separate 
Halifax and Vancouver, at ex- 
treme tips of eastern and western 
Canada, 3,000 miles apart. The 
trip now takes 4 days. 

Excel in Freight and Express 

Service 

At the present time Canada ex- 
cels in freight and express service, 
with six times as much freight 
burden going into the northland 
in a year as is carried by all 
United States and foreign routes. 
The carrying of heavy mining ma- 
chinery into sparsely settled north- 
ern regions where there are no 
roads or railroads gave flying this 
impetus. 

However, it was left to trans- 
Atlantic and transPacific air serv- 
ices to give Canada the final push 
needed to launch her on a modern 
transcontinental passenger system. 
For such a system is needed to 
complete British Empire airways. 
When the Atlantic is spanned and 
the transCanada line is establish- 
ed, it will then require only a line 
up through northwestern Canada, 
across Alaska and down into Japan 
to give Britain the nucleus of a 
complete all- British round - the- 
world airway. 

Pilots Training in U. S. 

Training in the United States 
on beam flying, are the pilots who 
will fly the route, and the execu- 
tive in charge of operations has 
been recruited from the American 
aviation ranks. He is Philip G. 
Johnson, very able, formerly presi- 
dent of United Air Lines. 

Connections with United States 
lines will be established at Van- 
couver (to Seattle), at Winnipeg 
(to Minneapolis), at Toronto or 
Montreal (to New York), and at 
Halifax (to Boston). 

The eastern end of the line will 
connect directly with the U. S.- 
British transAtlantic line; the 
western end at Vancouver, with 
the American south-Pacific line, 
and be ready for later establish- 
ment of a shorter northern route 
to Asia. 

Government Will Control Stock 

The Canadian government will 
at all times hold and control 51 
per cent of the stock of the Trans- 
Canada Airlines Corporation, 
through Canadian National Rail- 
ways. The rest of the stock will go 
to private interests, but the gov- 
ernment may take it over if need- 
ed for operation of the line. For 
the first two years the government 
will underwrite any deficit, and 
donate use of landing fields and 
weather service. After that, the 
lines will be expected to pay their 





own way—??? 











Cities Face 
Curtailed 


Air Service 


Several large cities on trans- 
continental air routes face the pos- 
sibility of curtailed air service, Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce officials 
stated recently. 


Bureau experts who have been 
studying landing areas and take- 
off runways for the new planes 
said that Washington, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles 
and probably several others will 
either have to enlarge their air- 
port facilities or operate on a re- 
stricted basis, 

New Ships Ready Next Summer 

The new sky liners, equipped 
with four motors and reported to 
cruise at the speed of 235 miles 
per hour, are expected to be ready 
for use by several transport com- 
panies next spring and summer. 

Restricting a field, according to 
the officials, will not necessarily 
mean that the new planes will be 
barred completely. Take-offs and 
landings will be allowed if one or 
more of the runways are long 
enough and free from nearby ob- 
structions. Weather conditions of 
course will also be a deciding fac- 
tor. 


ALL-AMERICAN 
AIR SHOW 
AT MIAMI 


On December 2, the tenth All- 
American Air Maneuvers were 
held at Miami Municipal Airport. 
All day long Miami crowds 
watched one plane after another, 
singly and in formation, against 
the cloudless sky. 

Among the notables were: Ma- 
jor Al Williams; Bill Griffiths with 
his bright orange Stinson; Bill 
Lear, inventor of many blind fly- 
ing instruments including the com- 
pass; Walter Beech, builder of the 
Beechcraft; Benny Griffin, who 
flew around the world with Jimmy 
Mattern, and Fred Fagg, director 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

There were National Guard 
squadrons, groups of small planes 
in formation, and more than 200 
individual planes from all over 
the country. 


GIANT AMERICAN 
BUILT PLANE 
PASSES TESTS 


The largest commercial sea- 
plane, $1,000,000 46-passenger air 
giant built for the Russian gov- 
ernment has just completed its 
first Department of Commerce 
tests with ease. 


It is scheduled for delivery to 
the Soviet before the first of the 
year as a potential bid for trans- 
Atlantic air commerce. Glenn L. 
Martin, builder of the plane,’ 
watched the sleek, silver ship as it 
tried its wings for hours over the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Chief Test Pilot Ken Ebel start- 
ed the transport with 45 minutes 
of climbing tests at an altitude of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. He 
reported the 63,000- pound ship 
“handled beautifully.” 


EXPERIMENTS ON 
PLASTIC MATERIAL 


At the Hatfield aerodrome ex- 
periments are now being carried 
out on a plastic material, with a 
view to the use of such material 
for the mass production of air- 
craft at the de Havilland works. 
An attempt will be made at cast- 
ing the new material. 
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The glamour of the Vikings has 
never lost its lustre. The exploits 
of those hardy adventurers will 
produce a thrill down through the 
centuries as succeeding genera- 
tions read all their exploitations of 
the then unknown world. 

These men were rugged—their 
ships were staunch. Navigation by 
means of celestial bodies was de- 
veloped by them to a high degree 
of accuracy and perfection. 

Descendants of the Vikings 

With the passing of time, the 
Viking fleets disappeared and on 
all the seven seas appeared the 
descendants of the Vikings, an- 
other rollicking crew, who went 
down to the sea in the Clipper 
ships, from New York to San 
Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
from “Frisco” to Singapore and 
then, perhaps, to New England by 
way of the China ports. These 
mariners had all the bone and 
sinew of their Viking forbears. 
The Viking courage and the Vik- 
ing instinct for exploration and 
adventure, two attributes that had 
added improved knowledge of pre- 
vailing winds, increased skill in 
dead reckoning and knowledge of 
the employment of the magnetic 
compass. 

The early Vikings could look 
down from Valhalla and witness 
the docking of a modern trans- 
oceanic liner. Upon the bridge 
stands a veteran of many cross- 
ings. He is calm, but alert, as he 
directs the mooring of his enorm- 
ous ship with its hundreds of pas- 
sengers and its tons of freight. He 
may have had a stormy crossing, 
but with the aid of his experienced 
crew, his gyroscopic compass, his 
sextant, directional radio, and in- 
numerable other mechanical aids, 
he has been sure of himself 
throughout the voyage. One has 
only to imagine that his gold 
braided uniform has been replaced 
by shiny armor to know that he is 
still a Viking. 

Twentieth Century 

As one stands on the field of 
one of our great airline terminals, 
and sees in the distance a shining 
silver spot approaching with as- 
tounding speed and disclosing the 
proportions of a beautiful silver 
airliner, the thrill experienced in 
reading of the Vikings or witness- 
ing the docking of an ocean air- 
liner is momentarily forgotten. 
The attractive transport airliner 
approaches the field and gently 
rests upon the runway and taxies 
up to the unloading point. There 
emerges from the ship the happy 
bride and groom, met by a hilari- 
ous group, the financial wizard 
hurrying to an important business 
engagement, or perhaps, a bereav- 
ed one hastening to the bedside of 
a loved one who may be walking 
in the valley of the shadow of 
death. From distant places, these 
people have all come in the space 
of a few hours. Each rushes away 
upon his own mission. 

Then two blue ‘uniformed men 
step from the ship. They seem 
young, clear eyed, calm, reserved, 
and confident in poise. With a 
knowledge acquired only with the 
background of a veteran piloting 
experience of thousands of hours 
in the air, they have quickly 
-brought this ship and its cargo of 
passengers, from a far away city, 
over a greater distance than Vik- 
ings traversed in an entire life 
time. 

The Viking of Vikings 

We realize that the torch of the 
Vikings burns more brightly than 
ever before, for with our own eyes 
we behold them in the Viking of 
Vikings, the Air Line Pilot. 

Aviation is as safe, as depend- 
able, and as potentially perfect, as 
the men who fly its planes. In no 
other field of transportation do in- 
dividuals assume such uncompro- 
mising importance. For, after 
every mechanical aid has been 
perfected and adopted, after all 
radio facilities have been develop- 
ed and installed, it still remains 
for a man to sit behind the throt- 
tles of the modern air liner and 
guide it through its take-offs, over 
its route, and into its terminal 
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airport—in good weather and bad. 
Final Link 

Many and complex elements go 
into the making of a modern air 
line: the planes themselves, their 
maintenance by a corps of trained 
and highly skilled mechanics; 
ground facilities of a dozen sorts, 
each administered by personnel 
selected on a rigid basis of quali- 
fication. But “the man behind the 
guns,” the captains and pilots, are 
the final link between operating 
expectancy and operating per- 
formance. 

These men have joined the 
Great Silver Fleet from the Army, 
the Navy, from commercial flying 
schools; the older ones, many of 
them, were flying long before 
“Douglas” was the name of any- 
thing but an ambitious young en- 
gineer. Some captains are twenty- 
year-men who earned their wings 
during the War, and, later, 
strengthened those wings with ex- 
perience in that adventurer’s para- 
dise, the post-war barnstorming 
era. Those were the men who were 
attracted to aviation because it of- 
fered thrills, whether in war or 
peace; they flew, as the born sailor 
goes to sea, because something 
impelled them. They fought the 
rough-and-tumble battle for sur- 
vival against gravity, looking upon 
themselves as career men in the 
cockpit. They are still career men. 

Medical Department—Why? 

It would be almost impossible to 
find a group of pilots, except with 
another major air line who have 
more knowledge than the captains 
who fly the Great Silver Fleet. 
They have literally grown up with 
aviation . . . And it was for the 
purpose of increasing their ex- 
pectancy of service, and to render 
that service even more efficient— 
while at the same time keeping a 
sort of medical surveillance over 
the younger pilots who will be to- 
morrow’s captains — that Eastern 
Air Lines established its Medical 
Department. 

As a Medical Officer of the 
Army, detailed to the Aviation 
Sectoin of the Signal Corps, the 
writer, in 1916, had opportunity 
to conduct the first medical re- 
search experiments upon Army 
pilots and since that time has con- 
tinued in the study of aviation 
medicine. 

Early Studies 

It is noteworthy that the basic 
elements upon which, in 1917, the 
program of aviation medicine was 
formed, have been altered but lit- 
tle during the twenty intervening 
years. At that time, we were con- 
cerned, not so much with medical 
standards for pilots’ selection — 
selective requirements were pro- 
pounded later—as with a probing 
into the minds and physiques of 
the men who formed the country’s 
first sizeable group of really pro- 
fessional pilots. 

We discovered that flying re- 
sulted, for the men who indulged 
in it steadily, in fatigue of a pe- 
culiar kind which could not be 
classified as entirely physical or 
entirely mental or entirely nerv- 
ous—it was a combination of all 
three types, one kind of individual 
being more susceptible than an- 
other, depending upon his make- 
up and condition. In those studies, 
we did learn that the athletic type 
of man, with quick reflexive re- 
sponses and fast time reactions— 
and in most cases a complacent 
nervous system — withstood pro- 
longed flying better than the 
higher-strung intellectual or nerv- 
ous type of individual. 

Of course, at that time, our 
work was most elementary. We 
became aware that great altitude 
produces oxygen hunger, and, 
often an irritability which mani- 
festly mental at the time of ex- 
pression, “was basically physical. 
We became aware that continued 
piloting produced “‘wear and tear,” 
which, in some way, should be 
combatted in order to prevent pre- 
mature disqualification. 

Bat although we knew these 
things, at the end of our first 
studies, we were unaware of the 
solutions to the problems present- 





RADIO LANDING 
System 
at Pittsburgh 


The first radio landing system 
for use in scheduled air line op- 
eration has been completed at the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., airport. This is 
an improvement of the apparatus 
developed by the National Bureau 
of Standards and the mechanism 
is being considered by commer- 
cial air lines and the Bureau of 
Air Commerce for general air- 
port use throughout the country. 

W. E. Jackson, chief of the De- 
velopment Section of the Bureau, 
has just completed a 31-page re- 
port on the status of instrument 
landing system development. 

This is an interesting report and 
copies may be had by writing the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 








CHILE CALLS 


FOR BIDS ON 
FIVE PLANES 


The National Air Line of Chile 
has called for bids on five air- 
planes and other aviation equip- 
ment. Preference will be given 
to firms able to make early deliv- 
ery. 

The call for bids specified that 
the planes must be of ten or more 
passenger capacity, of all - metal 
design, with a minimum cruising 
speed of 186 miles per hour and 
a maximum landing speed of 62 
miles per hour. The ships must 
have, according to the bid: an- 
nouncement, two or more motors 
with variable or standard speed 
metal propellers. 











ed. At the time, the only correc-| weight of Eastern Air Lines pilots 
tive measure of known worth was! is the normal height and the de- 


to create such standards for selec- 
tion of prospective pilots that men 
would take with them into train- 
ing that “perfect health” which, in 
time, became one of the dogmas 
of aviation. “... who ever heard 
of an aviator being sick?” 
Multiple Problems 


Meanwhile, as we worked at our 
research, aviation grew up. It 
changed with chameleon-like rapid- 
ity from barnstorming to day air 
mail; from day air mail to night 
mail; from night mail to day pas- 
senger operations, and finally to 
night passenger operations. Donald 
Douglas appeared with a transport 
airplane which transformed the ir- 
regular, slow schedules into a busi- 
ness-like performance of fast 
transportation. The pilots—cap- 
tains now—were hard put for a 
time to keep pace with aviation 
progress. They were to encounter 
a multitude of complexities in an 
occupation which had been simple 
in the beginning. There was 
weather to be studied and under- 
stood as it had never been under- 
stood before, for the “last out” of 
the parachute was gone now; 
radio was being used almost alto- 
gether for bad weather naviga- 
tion, and the peculiarities of the 
beams over the country were man- 
ifold; instruments were being sub- 
stituted for visual contact methods 
of flying. And speeds which, five 
years before, had been associated 
only with racing ships, were being 
flown daily. 

The years were working their 
inevitable toll on these men, mean- 
while, too. Men who started in 
their low twenties to fly, in 1917, 
were past forty, now. Disabilities 
were beginning to appear, minor, 
in most cases, but indicative of 
what was to come. 

A group of over 100 Eastern 
Air Line Pilot has been  sub- 
jected to complete aviation medi- 
cal studies. The average age of 
the pilots thus far examined is 32 
years. The most advanced age is 
45 years; the youngest pilot is 23 
years old. 

Average Flying Hours 5,000 

One Eastern Air Lines Pilot has 
flown over 12,000 hours. The 
average flying hours of all pilots 
on Eastern Air Lines is approxi- 
mately 5,000 hours. They have 
flown an equivalent. of almost 
seventy times around the globe. 
No pilot now in the service of 
Eastern Air Lines has ever been 
involved in a fatal airplane acci- 
dent. The average blood pressure 
of the entire pilot group is as 
normal as that observed in the 
average 21-year-old male adult. 
No pilot has a blood pressure 
reading in excess of the normal 
reading for the given age. 

Because of our intensive modes 
of living, the average person 
from various walks of life, will be 
found to have a rapid pulse. The 
average pulse rate is said to be 72 
beats per minute. The average 
pulse rate of all Eastern Air Lines 
pilots is 71 beats per minute. The 
average weight is 160 pounds. The 
average height is 5 feet 9% 
inches. According to standard 
tables, for height and weight, it is 
found that the average height and 





sired weight for one to maintain 
at the age of 25 years. 


Average Score on Schneider 
Test—14 

Pilots are subjected to a test 
known as the Schneider test, the 
purpose of which is to determine 
the degree of physical fitness. The 
average score on a Schneider in- 
dex for all air line pilots of the 
United States is 14. The average 
score as observed among Eastern 
Air Lines pilots is 14. The highest 
possible score on a Schneider in- 
dex is 18. Prior to the present 
studies, and among many hundred 
Schneider tests accomplished, the 
writer had observed but one per- 
son, a prominent athlete who 
made a perfect score of 18 on a 
Schneider index. In the present 
studies, many pilots have made a 
score of 17 and several have made 
the highest possible score of 18. 
All pilots are subjected to Basal 
Metabolism studies which have to 
do with one’s condition of health 
in reference to the thyroid gland, 
commonly known as goiter. The 
average Basal Metabolism rating 
of Eastern Air Lines Pilots is al- 
most 100% perfect. 


It has not been possible to dem- 
onstrate a single case of syphilis, 
cancer, tuberculosis, Bright’s dis- 
ease, diabetes, organic heart dis- 
ease or serious condition of im- 
paired health of any kind. 

Age Limit 

No one who has dealt with the 
medical aspects of a piloting 
group, has ventured an opinion as 
to the probable age limit for fiy- 
ing. It is believed that all pilots, 
if they are able to maintain their 
present degree of good health, 
will, under a program of proper 
medical maintenance, be able to 
fly well beyond the age of 50 
years. 

The limit to which experience 
can successfully offset minor dis- 
abilities has not, in full, been es- 
tablished. But the mental hazards 
of a medical examination are re- 
duced beyond measure if the ex- 
aminee can feel that the flight sur- 
geon, rather than searching for 
disqualifying defects, is probing 
for insidious changes in order to 
be able to cure them entirely, stop 
their progressive development, or 
obtain for them the necessary 
medical waivers. 

That has been the aim, and the 
effort; and to a large degree, it 
has been successful. We want 
pilots who can continue to ade- 
quately measure up to the com- 
plexities of their duties. We feel 
that passengers riding with pilots 
whose mental outlook is complac- 
ent, whose physical equipment is 
well maintained, and whose exper- 
ience is vast, are secure. 

And to keep them secure by the 
exertion of every available medi- 
cal aid—that is our function. 


(Ci 
“The Great Silver Fleet News.’’) 
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Over Hazards 
Limited 





(Continued from Page 1) 
such obstructions in order to sag, 
guard those navigating aircraft j 
the vicinity of such objects. 1 
cooperation of the Army Engine, 
Corps is sought where naviga}h 
waters are involved. The Bureg 
has also succeeded through 
operating with the Federal Co 
munications Commission in effec 
ing a change in site or a change ; 
the height of radio towers whe 
broadcasting station licenses 
applied for. 

Flashing Beacons 


With respect to radio obstry 
tions, your comment regardj 
flashing beacons on top of radj 
towers is considered exceptional 
constructive. The Bureau has bee 
attempting to obtain the be 
lighting possible on these install; 
tions, especially where they a 
located in the vicinity of airpor 
or in areas where a pilot might } 
navigating at the five hundre 
foot level. 

In some instances local organ 
zations have been approached an 
their help has been obtained j 
removing or transferring the 14 
cation of structures dangerous { 
air navigation. 


State Legislation 

While it is not considered f 
ting that the Bureau should try { 
directly influence state legislatio 
in these matters, it has made avai 
able, to those who can proper 
address themselves to state legislg 
tures, literature and other info 
mation which may be helpful. | 
this connection state zoning law 
relating to airports and to airpo 
approaches should, if they a 
properly devised, be of gre: 


benefit. The New York State Leg 


islature, for example, a few yea 
ago enacted such a zoning law. 
regard to state legislation in th 
field, you may find some substay 
tial suggestions in the enclosed 
copies of Aeronautics Bulletin N 
18, entitled, “State Aeronaut 


Legislation Digest and Unifor 


State Laws.” 


It is believed that this staté 


ment will give you a fair idea « 


some of the approaches that ay 


being made and can be made to 
solution of the problem. Your ai 


in achieving our common obje( 
tive will be appreciated. You ai 
invited to talk this matter ovd 


with us the next time you are i 
Washington. 
Very truly yours, 
/s/ B. M. JACOBS, 
Chief, Certificate and 
Inspection Division. 


Interstate Air Commerce 
Improperly Protected 


Special attention is directed ¢ 


the third paragraph of Mr. J 
cobs’ letter which quotes Sectio 


5 of the Air Commerce Act 4 


1926, approved June 19, 1934. 


It is apparent that the Law 
not sufficiently strong to proper 
protect 
against the erection of dangero 
obstructions on or near the ai 
lines or in the vicinity of airpo 


nor provide for the removal 4 


such obstructions if already ere¢ 
ied. Granting that the law is we 
when it comes to the erection a! 
removal of hazards, nevertheless 


provides sufficient authority fc 
the erection and maintenance ¢ 


lights and visual signals on the 
hazards for the protection of 4 
navigation, therefore, why not gi 
us sufficient lights? 


As far as obstructions are ©? 


cerned, it is high time that somé 
thing is done relative to the inadé 


quacy of the law because the ai 


ways are right of ways just 4 
much as railroads or waterway 


and these modes of interstate tra 
el seem to have very little trou) 
when they are confronted with 
situation that might prove an ° 
struction to or a burden on inte 
state commerce. The question 
turally arises: Why make an ¢ 
ception of air transportation? 
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Congress has adjourned without 
nacting any legislation. The 
satus of the McCarran-Lea and 
eCarran - Crosser air bills re- 
wins unchanged. Public senti- 
ent, on the other hand, is in- 
weasingly favorable to both bills. 
i) one doubts the outcome if 
nese bills can be brought to a 
pte. 
Interdepartmental Committee 
Silent 
The Interdepartmental Commit- 
be, appointed by Secretary Roper, 
d headed by Colonel J. Monroe 
shnson, is still conspicuously si- 
nt. There was a slight flurry of 
sterest when Colonel Johnson re- 
ested a conference with Senator 
cCarran but this died down 
hen at the last minute the meet- 
sg was called off. The non-pro- 
mctiveness of this Committee 
ems to bear out the contention 
hat interdepartmental jealousy 
ill always tend to retard the or- 
rly progress of air transporta- 
ion. Stability will not be 
hieved until the industry is re- 
nved beyond their baleful influ- 
nee and placed under the con- 
iol of a single independent 
gency. 
In any event any report forth- 
ming from that Committee must 
ther endorse the McCarran-Lea- 
rosser legislation or do consider- 
ble scratching to support a con- 
ary position. The two air bills 
ow on the calendar are fully sup- 
wrted by the most authoritative 
ports on the subject of recent 
mars, that of the President’s Avi- 
tion Commission and the Brook- 
ngs report on Government Reor- 
mnization. 
President Suggested I. C. C. 
The President’s Commission rec- 
mmended that both rates and 
sfety be controlled by an inde- 
endent aviation commission. 
e President himself disagreed 
ith the report only insofar as 
i recommended a new commis- 


LC. C. Later 
Clark “Howell, 
President. 
President’s Commission Described 
McCarran-Crosser Bill 

It is especially noticeable that 
his report practically describes 
e McCarran-Crosser safety bill. 
or instance, the report recom- 
mends that airway aids and fa- 
tilities be left with the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. The safety bill 
oes likewise. Further, the report 
mggests that Federal control of 
miscellaneous flying activities, in- 
uding private flying and intra- 
tate commerce, is impractical un- 
il or unless there is a Constitu- 
ional amendment. The safety 
bill covers only air transportation 
nd interstate commerce and does 
hot attempt to invade the juris- 
iction of the states. It leaves the 
wntrol of those other aviation ac- 
ities where it is — under the 
oubtful jurisdiction of the Com- 
merce Department. 
The Brookings report specifical- 
ly recommends the separation of 
momotional from regulatory func- 
ions and the transfer of the lat- 
mr to the I. C. C. This is an- 
ther way of saying the same thing 
the President’s Commission had 
aid, 
Thus, the safety bill is right 
own the well-known groove on 
lcounts and it is difficult to im- 
gine what arguments Colonel 
ohnson or the Interdepartmental 
ommittee can muster to support 
contrary view. 

Bland-Copeland Bills 
| Of special interest at this time 
8 the bill proposed by the Mari- 
ime Commission and introduced 
m the House by Congressman 
Bland and in the Senate by Sen- 
tor Copeland. Hearings have 
en going on on both sides of the 
pitol for the past several weeks. 

Kennedy’s Report 
Chairman Kennedy of the Mari- 
me Commission when testifying 
meeded that the Maritime Act of 
036 was a poor piece of legisla- 
e draftsmanship and even with 
® amendments of the Bland- 
*peland bills the result would be 


the Chairman, 
agreed with the 
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tion and instead he suggested the | 





far from perfect. However, he ex- 
pressed the belief that it would 
be workable. 

In the main one must look to 
the report of the Maritime Com- 
mission rather than to the confus- 
ing though potent law in order to 
get the picture. In this picture 
we find that aviation is to play a 
most important role in the reha- 
bilitation of our very weak mer- 
chant marine. Subsidizing of the 
construction of palatial ocean lin- 
ers of the Queen Mary class is dis- 
approved for the reason that the 
Commission believes that in the 
near future passengers and first- 
class shipments, including mail, 
will go by air. Therefore, they 
reason, we should instead subsi- 
dize the construction and opera- 
tion of huge trans-oceanic flying; 
boats. Following this line of rea- | 
soning still further, they reach the | 
conclusion that foreign air service | 
should be under the control of the | 
Maritime Commission along with | 
the merchant marine. | 

Some of the witnesses charged | 
that the Pan American Airways 
had acquired a virtual monopoly 
in the field of foreign air trans-| 
portation which prevented others | 
from breaking in. To us this 
seems to be rather far - fetched. 
Certainly Pan American by its pi- 
oneering efforts has acquired what 
amounts to a monopoly in certain | 
quarters of the globe but after all | 
the world is a large place and/| 
there seéms to be much room left | 
for those who wish to engage in| 
this kind of business. 

Would Create Monopoly 

On the other hand, the report | 
of the Maritime Commission seems | 
to indicate a desire to create a 
monopoly in favor of the operators | 
of our sick merchant marine.| 
While the Merchant Marine Act is | 
a little vague as to the amount of 
authority which may be exercised 
by the Commission, it seems to be 
evident that the type of control 
will be similar to that now exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over the railroads. 
This being the case, the shipping 
interests will be protected in their 
monopolies of the trade routes 
they now hold. They will then be 
encouraged to supplement their 
present service by taking to the 
air. If this is true then it ap- 
pears that the choice trade routes 
throughout the world are already 
allocated and new capital for avi- 
ation development in the foreign 
field must either join up with or 
buy out an existing steamship line 
or stay out of the business en- 
tirely. Thus, not only is a mo- 
nopoly created in advance but in 
addition to the usual risk of a pio- 
neering enterprise aviation is to be 
further handicapped by having the 
millstone of a failing merchant 
marine around its neck. 

It seems to us that the proper 
solution is to permit air transpor- 
tation to develop independently of 
the merchant marine under the 
control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This would not pre- 
vent the shipping interests from 
engaging in this new business if 
they cared to do so. At the same 
time new capital would not be 
compelled to enter this field by 
way of the merchant marine but 
would be free to enter it without 
any strings. The Maritime Com- 
mission might be left the respon- 
sibility of administering subsidies. 
This is promotional and should not 
be confused with regulation. 

Air Traffic Regulations Reing 

Revised 

The air traffic regulations which 
were placed into effect on Novem- 
ber 1, 1937 are undergoing re- 
visions at this time. The principal 
objectors have been the miscel- 
laneous operators and the military 
services. The cry has been that 
the new rules were so rigid that 
much of the flying that previously 
was indulged in with safety is now 
forbidden. 

Since the inception of .instru- 
ment flying the contact flyers have 
had to be regulated more strictly 











and his reply. 


The humour so 
parties to go up to the 


Mr. Ironside, 


improve every day. 
ficiency in this Art. 


Travelling Habits. 
you know better things. 


The Editor replies: 


after a Lark. 


is at present. 


oly whatsoever. 


on love affairs. 





Charles II. A letter to the “Guardian” 
“Guardian” thoughts on the Subject. 


accommodation by the way than how to get thither. 
who at the same time was building Castles in the air for their reception. 

I always leave such trite quotations to my readers’ private recollection. 
also I shall forbear extracting out of Authors several instances of particular persons who have ar- 
rived at some perfection in this Art, and exhibited specimens of it before multitudes of beholders. 

Instead of this I shall present my reader with the following letter from an Artist who is 
now taken up with this Invention and conceals his true name under that of “‘Dodalus.” 


above a hundred yards at a Hop, step and Jump. 


wings of any other man’s making. 
men under me to furnish the rest of the Nation. 
I likewise desire that I may have the sole teaching of persons of Quality in which I shall 


spare neither time nor pains till I have made them as expert as myself. 
on my back for the first fortnight. 


WHEN CHARLES THE SECOND WAS KING 


Copy of a letter from a Flying Enthusiast to the Editor of the GUARDIAN under date 1713, 


On the art of Flying which engaged the attention of many philosophers in the reign of 
rom one who has made great proficiency in that art. The 


By F. ADDISON 


The Philosophers of King Charles’ Reign were busy in finding out the Art of Flying. 
The famous Bishop Wilkins was so confident of success in it that he says he does not ques- 
tion but in the next age it will be as usual to hear a man call for his wings when he is going on a 
journey as it is now to call for his boots. 
eeveeties among the virtuosos of this Reign that they were actually makin 
oon together and were more put to it in their thoughts how to meet wit 
Every one knows the story of the Great Lady 


Knowing you are a great encourager of ingenuity I think fit to acquaint you that I have 
made considerable progress in the Art of Flying. 
I flutter about my room two or three hours in a morning and when my wings are on can go 
I can fly already as well as a Turkey cock and 
If I proceed as I have begun I intend to give the World a proof of my pro- 


Upon the next Thanksgiving Day it is my design to sit astride the Dragon upon Bow Steeple 
from whence after the first discharge of the Tower Guns I intend to mount into the air, fly over 
Fleet Street and pitch upon the Maypole in the Strand from thence by a gradual descent I shall 
make the best of my way for St. James Park and light upon the ground near Rosamond’s Pond. This 
I doubt not will convince the- World that I am no Pretender, but before I set out I should desire to 
have a patent for making of Wings, and that none shall presume to fly under pain of Death with 
I intend to work for the Court myself and will have journey- 


I need not enumerate to you the benefits which will accrue to the Public from this invention 
as how the roads of England will be paved when we travel through these new Highways and how 
all Family Accounts will be lessened in the article of Coaches and horses I need not mention Posts 
and Packet boats, with many other conveniences of Life which will be supplied in this way; in 
short, Sir, when mankind are in possession of this art they will be able to do more business in three- 
score and ten years than they could in a thousand by the methods now in use. 
mend myself and art to your patronage. 


Your most humble Servant, 


I have fully considered the project of these our modern Dadalists and am resolved so far to 
discourage it as to prevent any person flying in my time. 

It would fill the world with innumerable immoralities and give such occasion for. intrigues as 
people cannot meet with who have nothing but legs to carry them. You should have'a couple of 
lovers make a midnight assignation upon the top of the Monument and see the cupola of St. 
covered with both sexes like the outside of a Pigeon house. Nothing would be more frequent than 
to see a Beau flying in at a garret window or a Gallant giving chase to his mistress like a Hawk 


There would be no walking in a shady wood without springing a covey of toasts. The 
husband could not dream of what was going on over his head. If he were jealous indeed he might 
clip his wife’s wings, but what would this avail when there were flocks of ardent admirers perpetu- 
ally hovering over his house. What concern would the father of a family be in all the time his daugh- 
ter was on the wing, every heiress must have an old woman flying at her heels; in short the whole 
Air would be full of this kind of Gibier, as the French call it. 

I do allow with my correspondent that there would be much more business done than there 
However should he apply for such patent as he speaks of I question not but there 
would be more petitions out of the city against it than ever yet appeared against any other monop- 


Every tradesman that can’t keep his wife a coach could keep her a pair of wings and there 


is no doubt but she would be every morning and evening taking the air with them. 
I have here only confided the consequences of this invention in the influences it would have 


I have many more objections to make on other accounts but these I shall defer publishing 


THE GUARDIAN, July 20, 1713. 
(Courtesy ‘“‘The Guild of Air Pilots & Air Navigators of the British Empire.’’) 


till I see my friend astride the dragon. 


I shall appear at the next masquerade dressed up in my feathers 
and plumage like an Indian Prince, that the Quality may see how pretty they will look in their 
You know, Sir, there is an unaccountable prejudice to projectors of all kinds 
for which reason when I talk of practising to fly silly people think me an Owl for my pains but, Sir, 


For which reason 


I will fly with the women 


I therefore recom- 


aul’s 


poor 











especially in the vicinity of con- 
trolled airports. This has been 


worked out by requiring a ‘‘cush- 
ion” of 300 feet below the cloud 
base in which contact flying is for- 
bidden. This was found necessary 
to eliminate the possibility of a 
collision between contact craft and 
those craft on instruments which 
may be letting down through the 
clouds without knowing who or 
what is beneath them. The prac- 
tical effect has been that where 
contact flying was formerly per- 
mitted with a ceiling of 500 feet 
800 feet is now necessary. Some 
are of the opinion that since in- 
strument flying is not permitted 
below 1,000 feet there is little 
likelihood that any one would be 
breaking through the clouds except 
at terminals. They are, therefore, 
inclined to do away with the 
“cushion” away from terminals 
when ceiling is at or below 1,000 
feet. If this plan is adopted the 
most serious objections should be 
overcome. 


Pilot Fatigue Study 

The Research and Planning Di- 
vision of the Department of Com- 
merce recently engaged the serv- 
ices of Dr. Wade Hampton Miller 
for the purpose of conducting an 
intensive study of pilot fatigue. 
Dr. Miller has already made a sur- 
vey of the activities of various 
universities and research labora- 
tories in this field and is getting 
ready to outline a program for 
the Bureau. 





The utility of this particular 
study is still a matter of conjec- 
ture. While there may be some 
need for research into the effects 
of pressure changes and oxygen 
starvation at high altitudes, on the 
whole we are inclined to believe 
that the routine job of flying needs 
no greater surveillance than other 
fields of employment, The time is 
approaching, if it is not here now, 
when the reasonable number of 
hours that a pilot may put in in a 
month should be far below the 
maximum that he may safely fly. 
If this should be found to be the 
case there would seem to be no 
point in spending gobs of money 
to determine the point at which 
the pilot will keel over. In the last 
analysis the pilot himself is best 
able to judge when he is fatigued 
and no intricate instruments are 
required for him to arrive at a 
conclusion. If a majority of the 
pilots are of the opinion that a 
certain number of hours are too 
strenuous, this would seem to be 
the best evidence of the fact. 

Washington Airport 

The Washington-Hoover airport 
controversy continues to break out 
every now and again. The Corpo- 
ration Commission of Virginia re- 
cently was requested to require 
the blimp hangar to be removed. 
However, in view of the uncertain 
future of Washington-Hoover it is 
doubtful that they will enter any 





such order. Further in view of the 
fact that the hangar is only one of 
a number of hazards and that this 
airport is not likely to be chosen 
as a permanent site, the common 
sense thing to do seems to be to 
let the hangar stay until some 
definite action with respect to the 
entire airport problem is decided 
upon. A removal of all air line 
operations to Bolling Field forth- 
with would very easily solve this 
matter for the present. 

Pilot Petition in Congressional 

Record 

Along this line Congressman 
Plumley recently obtained from 
the Bureau of Air Commerce 
copies of the petitions signed by 
the pilots in which they recom- 
mended among other things that 
all operations be transferred to 
Bolling. These petitions were in- 
serted verbatim in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mexican Pilots in L. A. 

Word comes in that the De- 
partment of Labor is questioning 
the right of Mexican pilots to fly 
into Los Angeles. Here is a mat- 
ter in which the State Department 
might well interest itself with a 
view to insuring that American 
transport lines are permitted to 
use American pilots in Mexico. 
This is a very knotty problem but 
it seems to us a reciprocal : 
ment with the Mexican Govern- 
ment could be worked out. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
of employment will be governed 
by: said Act. 

Such notices shall be posted 
within fifteen (15) days from the 
date of this order and maintained 
continuously in readable condition 
on all the usual and customary 
bulletin boards giving information 
to employees and at such other 
places as may be necessary to 
make them accessible to all em- 
ployees, such notices not to be 
hidden by other papers or other- 
wise obscured from view. 

Acknowledgment of this order, 
together with a copy of the notices 
printed for use on your carrier, 
shall be sent forthwith to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

By direction of the Board. 

/s/ William M. Leiserson, 
Chairman, 
National Mediation Board. 
Services of National Mediation 
Board May Be Invoked 

In all cases where disputes can- 
not be settled by conferences be- 
tween the employers and repre- 
sentatives of the employees, the 
services of the National Mediation 
Board may be invoked by either 
the carriers or the employees. 

In all of the discharge cases in 
which the Association has been 
asked to intercede, conferences 
are now in progress and one case 
may shortly be placed in the hands 
of the National Mediation Board, 
for settlement. 

Send for Booklet 

Every member should fully fa- 
miliarize himself with all the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act 
and make sure he understands 
what they mean. Several months 
ago the Association prepared a 
summary in form of a_ booklet, 
quoting the Law in full with com- 
plete explanations. This booklet, 
“Rights and Duties of Air Car- 
riers and Employees Under Title 
II, Railway Labor Act,” was sent 
to all members. In the event 
that you have either lost your 
copy or joined the Association 
since the distribution, drop a card 
to Headquarters and we will for- 
ward this booklet immediately. 

You owe it to yourself and to 
your loved ones to fully under- 
stand the Law for which your As- 
sociation fought years to secure 
for your protection. 

As to the cases now being han- 
dled under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, we are hoping 
that a fair trial will result in these 
pilots being returned to the po- 
sitions from which they were re- 
leased WITHOUT a fair trial, and 
a subsequent decision of a proper- 
ly constituted adjustment or arbi- 
tration board as provided under 
the provisions of the Railway La- 
bor Act. 

Our little organization has come 
a long way but it should be re- 
membered that we are travelling 
an open road that has no end- 
ing. The struggle to maintain 
fair wages and decent working 
conditions and the right to a fair 
trial before being discharged or 
severely disciplined, is eternal. 

It certainly does not pay to be 
too militant but pacifism is abso- 
lutely deadly. Stick up for your 
rights and your rights will be re- 
spected. On the other hand if 
you are passive as to what hap- 
pens to the other fellow and bury 
your head in the treacherous sands 
of indifference, all that anyone 
can say is that there is a rude 
awakening awaiting you just 
around the corner. 

Now let us reminisce for a mo- 
ment and see what has taken place 
during the brief period of our ex- 
istence. 

1931: Membership 297. Organ- 
ized the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, International. . . Created 
the Scheduled Air Transport Rat- 
ing. . . Participated in numer- 
ous wage and working condition 
conferences to stem the drastic 
downward trend of pilots’ salaries 
and unendurable increases in fly- 
ing hours. 

1932: Membership 628. Emerged 
successfully from the Century 
strike controversy which was a 
challenge to fair and equitable sal- 














aries and working conditions for 
all air line pilots. . . . Met at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, October 
17, for the first annual convention 
of the Air Line Pilots Association 
which was an epoch in the organi- 
zation history of the air line pilot- 
ing profession because it was the 
first time that the air line pilots 
were completely represented in a 
united front against the vicious at- 
tempts of that period to destroy 
their standards. 

1933: Membership 671. Partici- 


pated in the Code Hearings in 
Washington, August 31, at which 
time the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce (which was represent- 
ing the air mail carrying companies 
at that time, a task now handled 
by Gorrell’s organization) advo- 
cated in its Code of Fair Competi- 
tion, $250 per month for first 
pilots, $150 for copilots, and 140 
hours a month for first pilots, 160 
hours for copilots. . .. Bridged the | 
National Strike crisis, September | 
30, resulting from the arbitrary | 
imposing ef a wage scale by -the| 
air carriers ‘which was not accept- 
able to the pilots, by persuading | 
the National Labor board to ac-| 
cept jurisdiction over the pilots’ | 
wage and hour dispute, .. . Sub- | 
sequent hearings by the 





Fact- | 
Finding Committee of the Na-| 
tional Labor Board which resulted 
in the issuance of National Labor | 


Board Decision, No. 83, which set | 1 


a minimum scale of pay and limit- | 
ed pilots’ working hours to 85 per| 
month. ... This decision is now a| 
part of the Air Mail Law and the| 
air mail contracts. . . . Had it not: 
been for the strength of united} 
action during this crucial year, | 
those bent on tearing down and_| 
destroying the pilots’ standards | 
would have been successful. | 

1934: Membership 766. Survived | 

the air mail cancellation period at | 
which time there was a complete | 
disintegration of the standards| 
previously established by the pilots 
through National Labor Board De- 
cision No. 83, and re-established all 
pre-cancellation standards in the 
piloting profession by securing the | 
inclusion of Decision No. 83 in S. | 
3170, Section 13, commonly re- 
ferred to as the temporary air mail 
law. . This made the Labor 
Board Decision No. 83 applicable 
not only to the so-called “Big 
Five” but to all air carriers. . . 
During this period as in 1933 the} 
unity of the air line pilots again | 
was a bulwark against drastic | 
lowering of wage and working con- | 
dition standards. . . . Participated | 
in hearings before the Post Office | 
Department, versus Long and Har-| 
man, October 25, 26, 27, which! 
amounted to a test case of the va- 
lidity of the pilots’ section in S. 
3170... . On this hearing depend- 
ed not only the wage and working 
condition standards of the Long 
and Harman pilots but of all pilots 
and copilots in this country. . 
Met for the second annual conven- 
tion of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion at the Shoreland Hotel, Chi- 
cago, September 29. 

1935: Membership 888. Success- 
fully amended Section 13 of S. 
3170 which was approved June 12, 
1934, and had it included in the 
present Air Mail Law, H. R. 6511, 
approved on August 14, 1935. This 
amendment gave greater strength 
and permanent protection to pilots 
and set a minimum wage and max- 
imum working hour limitation and 
gave them the right to bargain col- 
lectively to obtain higher rates of 
compensation and more favorable 
working conditions and relations. 

1936: Membership 1,016. Par- 
ticipated in hearings before POD 
dealing with longevity pay of first 
pilots and enforcement of mini- 
mum legal scale for copilots on 
Braniff Airways, which resulted in 
a decisive victory for ALPA, forc- 
ing Braniff to bring its wage stand- 
ards up to legal limitations and 
ALSO to pay back pay, amounting 
to many thousands of dollars, to 
its pilots. . . . At this time Solici- 
tor Crowley upheld the seniority 
rights of pilots and copilots from 
the time of their original employ- 
ment with original companies. .. . 


| correct. 





In regard to attempts by certain 


operators to differentiate between 
pilots and copilots relative to the 
85-hour monthly limitation, the 
Air Mail Law, HR6511, says: 

The term “pilot” includes co- 
pilot. 

The Labor Board Decision,. No. 
83, which is made a part of the 
Air Mail Law by reference reads: 
“85 hours of flying shall con- 
stitute the monthly maximum for 
air pilots.” And certainly a co- 
pilot is an air pilot. 

In the air mail law and contract 
the wording is, “all pilots.” ... In 


; an opinion rendered February 14, 


1936, Solicitor Crowley stated: 

“As a matter of fact, the word 
‘pilot,’ as commonly used in the 
profession, includes and compre- 
hends ‘copilots.’ There is no doubt 
whatever in our mind that Con- 


gress INTENDED to accord to co-| 


pilots the same measure of protec- 
tion which it extended to first 
pilots and other employees of air 
mail contracts.” 

Secured enactment of S2496, 
Title II, amending the Railway La- 
bor Act, which gives the air work- 


efs the same kind of legislation | 


which has been in effect on rail- 
roads for many years... . Solicitor 
Crowley rendered favorable opin- 
ion September 28, on the 85-hour 
legal working condition limitation 
for pilots and copilots resulting 
from a hearing on Northwest Air- 
lines’ violations of the air mail 
aw. . . . Third annual conven- 
tion of The Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, 
October 19th. 
1937: Membership 1,049 

Last year we said that 1937 
would unquestionably be the busi- 
est year that our little Association 
has yet experienced. This predic- 
tion has been proven 100 per cent 
As a matter of fact the 
year that is coming to an end 
nroved to be so busy that it was 
impossible to hold a convention. 

Numerous Air Crashes 

When we look back on the last 
of ’36 and ’37 we are startled at the 
numerous and frequent air crashes 
that occurred. The first in the 
winter of 1986 was on December 
18, then another on the 19th, 23rd, 
and 27th. 

Then came the New Year and 
we all hoped that things would be 
different; but the crashes contin- 
ued. January 12, February 9, 
March 25, August 2, 10, 23, and 
October 17. 

Not only the industry but the 
entire country was stunned. As 
someone once said, “It never rains 
but it pours.” Since Senator Cope- 
land made his investigation, less 
than two years ago there have 
been sixteen air line accidents, 
with a total killed of 115, includ- 
ing 23 pilots. All of us hope that 
1938 will be a happier year for the 
piloting profession and the indus- 
try. 

Charges and Countercharges 

These many crashes resulted in 
charges and countercharges as to 
who was at fault. The newly 
coined term “pilot error’ was 
worked overtime. This threw a 
terrific burden on Headquarters 
and almost the entire first part of 
1937 was taken up with investiga- 
tions, writing articles, and in a 
hundred and one other ways de- 
fending pilots against the accusa- 
tions being flung at them. - The 
main trouble with the air trans- 
port picture is that the pendulum 
never swings normally. It is either 
Way over on one side or the other. 
This is probably due to the new- 
ness of the industry. 

Air Safety Law 

Months were spent helping to 
write an air safety law and if you 
think this is an easy job try it on 
your piano one day. After end- 
less wrangling, an ambitious air 
transportation legislative program 
was launched in Congress, last ses- 
sion. It consisted of the McCar- 
ran-Crosser Air Safety Bill S. 
1760 in the Senate and H. R. 7474 
in the House, backed by the pilots; 
and the McCarran-Lea Rate Bill, 


|S. 2 in the Senate, and H. R. 7273 


in the House, backed by the oper- 
ators. 


tire program made little headway 
and ended much as it started in 
an almost unbelievable entangle- 
ment and no legislation was passed 
when the adjournment gavel fell 
late in August. 

In our opinion the stalemating 
of the legislative program of 1937 
was almost entirely due to the 
carriers not being able to get to- 
gether on what they wanted. Their 
attempts to write legislation to ex- 
clude the pilots’ protective section 
which is now included in the Air 
Mail Law, which controls the pi- 
lots wages and working conditions, 
coupled with their efforts to re- 
tard the progress of the Safety 
Bill, S. 1760, made real progress 
impossible, 

Horizon Far From Clear 

As far as 1938 is concerned, the 
legislative horizon is far from 
clear but we are hopeful that a 
brisk west wind of unity will 
spring up and clear the atmosphere 
and bring about the enactment of 
some sound legislation to insure 
the maximum degree of safety to 
the air travelling public and the 
degree of financial stability which 
the industry must have in order 
to progress as it should. 

British Line Pilots Organize 

In 1937 the air line pilots lent 
a helping hand to their British 
brothers across the sea, who now 
have their own organization 
known as the British Air Line Pi- 
lots Association, members of 
which fly to the far corners of a 
vast empire on which the sun 
never sets. 

Employment Contracts 

The Association has made much 
progress in the formulating of 
employment contracts. The very 
important task of extensive re- 
search study as to just what the 
pilots want in these contracts has 
been nearly completed. There is 
little question but that before the 
1938 convention rolls around con- 
tracts will have been executed on 
many of the air lines. 

At the last convention Head- 
quarters was directed to do every- 
thing possible to secure strict en- 
forcement of the 85-hour limita- 
tion for pilots and copilots. This 
job was tackled with so much vim 
"and zest that to our knowledge 
only one air line remains a consist- 
ent violator and that is T. W. A. 

There are a hundred and one 
other things that have been ac- 
complished in 1937 which are too 
numerous to mention. Structural 
failure investigation, safety hear- 
ings, Washington Airport battle 
(resulting in safety restrictions 
and D. C. Airport bill which needs 
only the approval of the House be- 
fore passage), extensive study of 
the foreign legislative situation 
with the view of securing the en- 
actment of legislation providing 
the same conditions as to hours 
and wages now enjoyed by the do- 
mestic pilots, watching and check- 
ing many things which are con- 
stantly cropping up, detrimental 
to the piloting profession, defend- 
ing individual pilots in their trou- 
bles with their employers, etc, 
etc. 

And so ends 1937, and Father 
Times passes up one more of his 
famous milestones known as years. 
We face the new year with the 
benefit of much experience and 
our eyes open. 

Much Depends on Membership 

The extent of the Association’s 
accomplishments during 1938 will 
of course depend first on an ag- 
gressively alert Headquarters, and 
second, and far more important, 
on a membership that will stand 
shoulder to shoulder and fight for 
a common purpose as it has fought 
for the last six years, protecting 
the gains that have been made and 
constantly struggling onward to a 
new high level of understanding 
and security for a profession made 
great by the efforts of the sky 
trail-blazers, the air line pilots. 

Our New Year Message to the 
members is that we will continue 
to do our best and the rest is up 
to you. And remember _ this: 
There is a vast difference between 
just being a member and being an 
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ture, either party may invoke tha 
services of the Mediation Board o 
that board may proffer its services 
In the event that mediation fajj 
to produce an agreement, proyj 
sion is made for arbitration, whic 
is, however, not compulsory. If 
the Mediation Board is successfyj 
in neither mediation nor arbitra 
tion, both parties are free to act. 

Fact-Finding Board 

“Tf, however, the action 9 
either party threatens to deprive 
the country of an essential trans 
portation service, a special fact 
finding board of impartial person 
may be appointed. This board ig 
required to investigate the dis. 
pute promptly and to report with- 
in 30 days. During such period 
and for 30 days thereafter, the 
parties are forbidden to alter the 
status quo by strike, lock-out, 0; 
other action, except through mu- 
tual agreement. The experience 9 
the railroad industry reveals that 
the technique so employed — con- 
ferences and delay —is effective 
not only in eliminating hasty acts 
which beget strikes but also in 
bringing about mutually satisfac- 
tory agreement. 


Does Not Prohibit Strike 

“It should be emphasized that 
this act does not prohibit the use 
of labor’s most important weapon 
—the strike—but only provides in 
the public interest that such weap- 
on shall not be employed until rea- 
sonable efforts have been made by 
both parties to settle the dispute 
without disrupting the transporta- 
tion service of the public. Al- 
though complaint is made by some 
against such enforced delay, it is 
the opinion of the Commission 
that in water transportation, as 
well as in rail transportation, the 
interests of the public are para- 
mount and that both operators and 
employees must relinquish some of 
the privileges of those who are not 
engaged in businesses so directly 
connected wtih the public wel- 
fare.” 

Purposes of Railway Labor Act 

The purposes of this Law are as 
follows: 

1. To avoid any interruption to 
commerce or to the operation of 
any carrier engaged therein. 

2. To forbid any limitation 
upon freedom of association 
among employees or any denial, 
as a condition of employment or 
otherwise, of the right of employ- 
ees to join a labor organization. 

3. To provide for the complete 
independence of carriers and of 
employees in the matter of self- 
organization to carry out the pur- 
pose of this Act. 

4. To provide for the prompt 
and orderly settlement of all dis- 
putes concerning rates of pay, 
rules or working conditions. ’ 

5. To provide for the prompt 
and orderly settlement of all dis- 
putes growing out of grievances 
or out of the interpretation or 
application of agreements cover- 
ing rates of pay, rules, or working 
conditions. 

Contract Not Necessary to Use 

Mediation Board 

Many seem to be of the opinion 
that the Mediation Board is power- 
less to settle disputes unless 2 
contract of employment exists. 
This contention is disproven by the 
law itself. In this respect we direct 
your attention to the phraseology 
of Section 204 of Title II of the 
Railway Labor Act. It reads as 
follows: 


“Sec. 204. The disputes between 
an employee or group of employ- 
ees and a carrier or carriers by aif 
growing out of grievances and oF 
out of the interpretation or appli- 
cation of agreements concerning 
rates of pay, rules or working com- 
ditions * * * * ” 

A careful study of the Act will 
reveal that this same phraseology 
is used throughout the Act, all of 
which clearly conveys what the in- 
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